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FOR the appearance ‘of no: theolog ical work; within our ime- 
mory, :basithe attention of the world dF wpiled with so much anx- 
iety, as for the publication of the charge now before us. The 
sudden elevation of its author to the hizhest' episcopal throne ‘iti! 
these dominions, the character for learning and p which ace. 
companied him in the divinity chair of Oxford, | 
ascertain the opinions of such a man‘upon i 
tions. which ndw agitate the Church, ‘all 3 ie 
public view to the:first official declaration of: ths ht created 
prelates ‘The favourable report of the few who were at 
its delivery, might also have influenced to a still higher degree the 
general desire to see it embodied in a more permanent 

Awful as the responsibility must be, which is in every case 
attached. to. the episcopal office in these days of latitudinarian in- 
novation and malbiplied: division, upon no one does the weight. 
o~ with more severity ‘of pressure, than upon ‘him, to whom 

ministration of Sinsie of "London shali have been by 

Poccienicner Situated as he is at the fountain head of 
all infidelity and schism, and surrounded by enemies of every de-~ 
ndsmimation and description, nt and, the’ sacivtios “et 
office #t€*doubled_ upon him. . . 


sa see ai * 
is the extent of his influence the power 


the. rallying ree no less of sound, and connie sti 

than of the feuds of faction and disorganization. In the vast 

and complicated machine of our civil and ecclesiastical esta-- 

blshment, a may be, none of them are 
uu 
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2 Bishop of London's Charge. 


unconnected with or independent of the main spring and centre 
of motion which the metropolis exhibits. From the sentiment 
and opimons which there prevail, the whole country im various 
degrees takes its tone: with respect to ecclesiastical affairs, in 
London are situated all those associations of support, by whicl» 
the interests of the Church are maintained, and all those combt- 
nations of hostility, by which she is openly assaulted, or se- 
cretly undermined, From the operation of these and sumilar 

causes, the clergy of London are placed upon an eminence to 
which the view of the brethren, m every distant province, 1s: 
constantly directed , while to the opinions, ‘the language, and the 
eonduct of their Diocesan is a still higher consequence and 
veneration attached. Whatever, therefore, may be the mmport- 
auce which we attach to an e piscopal charge ina distant diocese, 
much greater is the influence of that, to whic h the clergy of the 


whole kingdom naturally look up, as to the criterion of the feel- 


ing upon religious matters inthe metropolis, and as a declaration 
from the very penetra/ta of ecclesiastical government. 

With these views, therefore, we shall present our readers 
with an analysis of the eharge before us, which, if we mistake 
not, will have a far more powerful effect upon their minds tham 
the gratification of any ordinary feeling, or the satisfaction of 
general curiosity, 

The charge opens with a tribute of public veneration and pri- 
vate regard to the memory of the venerable prelate, to whom he 
immediately succeeded. ‘This is no common effusion of cus- 
iomary compliment, but a pious, sincere, and heartfelt testi- 
mony to the virtues of a man, who bravely faced the dangers 
which surrounded him, and presented au undaunted front agamst 
the acrimonious se urpility and abusive malevolence with which he 
was assaulted by every enemy of the Church. ‘To the soundest 
principles he added a decision and a spirit which enabled him to 
execute, with perseverance and vigour, what he conceived in jus- 
tice and wisdom. [, in manner, he was too unbending for that 
secular intercourse, which his diocese so peculiarly re quired, mi 
lis actions also he preserved the same unwavering determina- 


tion. In his eulogium, therefore, on the virtues and thé labours. , 


of his predecessor, the Bishop will be cordially joined. by every 
friend of the establishment. 

In the execution of a far more difficult task the Bishop is pe- 
culiaily happy. Very rarely have we heard a man speak of him- 
self and his own pretenstons \ith so much frank and unaffected 
modesty, declanng self, not im an absurd disavowal of 
those abilities which every wise man is assured, and every cox- 
comb fancies he possesses, but m that real and unreserved dis- 
trust a the strength of his own powers, which teaches bim to 
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*€ look up with humble reliance to the source of all power and 
wisdom, whose $pirit is strength to the feeble and light to the 
bliid,” for support and direction m the administration of his 
arduous charge. 

From these subjects, the Bishop: proceeds.to call the attention 
of his clergy in regular order, to all those importaut points, in 
the discussion of which, their professional duties and personal 
interests are so deeply involved. ‘The first circumstance, which 
falls under his notice, is the relief granted by the equitable in- 
terference of Parliament to those unfortunate clergy, wlio were 
suffering under that persecution for non-residence, which the &k- 
isting law, without the intention of its framers, had given too 
certain and too severe a sanction, 


« The equitable interference of Parliament has afforded relief 


‘in this emergency, empowering thé diocesan to discriminate be 


tween involuntary error, or venial omission, and substantial vios 
lation of law. ‘The result of the inquiries to which this arrange 
ment has led, [am happy to state, has been peculiarly creditabie 
to the clergy of this diecese. In the numerous cases referred to 
my decision, the fault has, almost without exception, been found 
to consist, not in wilful dereliction or criminal neglect of duty, 
but in the disregard of those precautions, which are necessary to 
legalize virtua) residence, or to confirm the claim of justifiable 
absence to the indulgence allowed by law. Among the objects of 
attack, it is bare justice to say, are many individuals irreprehensi- 
ble in character, and exemplary in conduct, who have constantly 
resided in the bosom of their cures, and whose lives and affections 
have been uniformly devoted to the spiritual concerns of their 
parishioners. By men of this description, unaccustomed to re- 
proach, the unmerited imputation of delinquency has been felt as a 
more intolerable grievance, than the pecuniary loss which would 
have followed the rigid execution of the law. But, whilst they 
stand acquitted of criminality, they have been deficient, it must 
be allowed, in that reasonable care of their own interest, which) 
in the complicated relations of civil life, becomes a duty to society, 
of stronger obligation perhaps on the Ministers of the Gospel, than 
on any other class of men.” The salutary influence of the clergy; 
Which gives efficacy to their exhortations, and weight to their in- 
structions, is oT connected with the general respectability 
of their persons. And the dignity of the sacred office will un- 
doubtedly suffer in the estimation of the public, whén men in- 
vested with this high character are placed in the humiliating situa- 
tion of delinquents, and compelled to struggle with the disquie« 
tudes of mind, and the distress and embarrassment of circum- 
stances which are the natural consequences of ay expensive pro- 
secution.” P.'5. 


The same malignant spirit, which bad instigated tne promgnts 
B2 dn 
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and vexatious persecution of the clergy, for the omission of 
formal notifications and venial omissions, was again, as we have 
understood, at work, and was preparing a new source of tor- 
ment for its unoffending victims, under an obsolete act for bu- 
rying in woollen, from which they were relieved by the wisdom 
and foresight of the legislature, who anticipated the designs of 
malice and rapacity before they were ripe for execution. 


“‘ The kind and, I may add, the equitable concern of the Legis- 
Isture for the comfort and respectability of the Clergy has been 
further evinced in a temporary bill, by which the provisions and 

nalties of former acts on the subject of residence have been so 
far modified and altered, as to afford, at least for the present, suf- 
ficient protection against the vexatious attacks of the informer. 
And the repeal of the acts for burying in woollen has relieved us 
from the terror of statutes which had long slept, but, like the 
insect which stings after death, might have been awakened to 
mischievous activity by the call of malignity or avarice. The best 
demonstration of our gratitude for these favours is unequivocal 
fidelity in the discharge of those high duties, to which we are 
pledged by the most solemn engagements to God and to our 
country. Yet, in acting under the impulse of feelings the most ex- 
alted, your course must ever be shaped by the strictest attention 
to the letter of the law; nor can we with safety for an instant 
forget, that neither the discretion of the Diocesan, nor the equity 
of the Judge, can dispense with the forms or mitigate the opera- 
tion of a penal statute. On the importance of this caution I have 
insisted with greater earnestness, because this is a point on which 
the most conscientious Clergyman, engrossed by the duties of his 
charge, is not unlikely to fail; and | have found by experience, 
that the distress and vexation, occasioned by the late prosecutions, 
have not been universally efficacious in impressing the necessity of 
_@ more accurate acquaintance with laws, which in no single par- 
“ticular can be transgressed or neglected with impunity *. I am 
equally disposed by inclination and duty to watch over the inte- 
rests and promote the welfare of my Clergy: but in this, as in all 
other private concerns, the security of the individual is to be 
found in his personal circumspection and vigilance.” P. 9. 


The exhortatioN which is here repeated, will we trust, have 
its due effect upon the minds of the whole body of the clergy. 
Inoffensive, as their very enemies must allow them generally to 
be, towards others, they are too apt to conceive that the same 





* “ A collection of the statutes relating to the Residence of the 
Clergy and to Stipendiary Curates, including the Act which re- 
ceived the Royal Assent July S60, 1814, hos been lately printed 
at the Clarendon Press, and may be had in London of Messrs. 
Payne or Riv: .”? 
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line of conduct will be adopted in return towards themselves. 
But, however secure they may be in most cases from annoy- 
ance, as long as one malignant heart exists, which either ava- 
rice or hostility may induce to make the attack, their security 
cannot be considered as permanent. We would not have the 
clergy immersed in secilar pursuits, but we would have them 
thoroughly acquainted with every law which prescribes their 
duty, and concerns their interest; which may easily be effected 
by the possession of the volume which the Bishop so judiciously 
recommends. We are persuaded that this knowledge, so far 
from disqualifying their miuds for the discharge of their spi- 
ritual duties, would have the contrary effect, by inducing that 
general activity, which applies itself to every professional ob- 
ject. Where negligence prevails in one department of the 
mind, there is at least a chance that it will gradually pervade 
the whole. We must also declare, that after this zealous and 
affectionate exhortation from the Bishop upon so important a 
point, that any such negligence or disregard for the time to 
come is even criminal, as involving not only their own indivi- 
dual ruin, but, by the sufferings and degradation of its members, 
shaking the temporal security of the establishment itself. Any 
future sufferings which they may endure for the neglect of forms 

sufficiently easy of observance, cannot reasonably be deemed 
persecution. ‘I'o recur to the past, we believe that the testi- 
mony of the Bishop, in favour of those who have fallen under 
the lash of the informer, will be confirmed by the united voice 
of his colleagues upon the bench, who will declare in how very 
few instances the fault has consisted, not in a criminal neglect 
of duty, but in an inadvertent omission of those forms, which 

the then existing law had enacted under penalties of such ex- 
cessive severity. Upon a point connected with this system, the 

Bishop speaks with a-high view of ecclesiastical polity, worthy 
even of Hooker himself. 



































“ To me, indeed, I frankly avow, the principle of maintainin 
order and regularity in the church, by the casual and indiscrimi- 
nating agency of the common informer, pe gree to be founded on 
“complete misconception and npomase the nature and ends of 
ecclesiastical government and discipline. The efficiency of eccle- 
siastical authority, of all authority I might say, which has for its 
object to regulate the conduct of individuals in a multiplicity of 
emergent cases, depends on ,the rational exercise of discretion, 
acting indeed by regular forms, and insisting on the observance 
of general rules, but maintaining a proportion between the 
offence and the punishment, and not leaving the determination 
af innocence or guilt to the technical interpretation of ambiguous 
statutes.” PP. 6. 
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Odious as the agency of the common mformer must appear to 
every honourable mind, it must still be allowed to be a most ne- 
cessary evil, partic ularly i i those cases, where no other prevention 
or remedy ean be proc ured. But in all ecclesiastical affairs there 
may be a source of redress open to those, who conceive that the 
dutics of their minister, with respect to residence or other points, 
have been wilfully neglected or criminally omitted. ‘To disarm 
the Bishop of this power, and to place it in the hands of a 
court of common law, is to confound affairs of the most un- 
analogous nature. ‘The causes which are brought forward in 
the Comt of Chancery, ure not more essentially out of the pro- 
vince of the common law, than supposed offences against eccle- 
siastical discipline. A court of equity, or rather a judge endued 
wil a Wide discret onary authority, is especially required to 
decide upon ali the varieties of complaint and modifications of 
dsl ‘hich wre liable to happen within a single diocese. ‘The 
application of one degree of punishment to all these, without a 
powcr of mitigation or relief, is to embody, in the laws of Great 
iy tami, the maxim of stoical jurisprudence, and to realize the 
absurd speculations of the Porch in the practice of the English 
Bench. ‘The jurisdiction of the Episcopal Court can scarcely 
be tov far extended in matters purely ecclesiastical. We 
cannot, however, too much admire the observations which 
conclude this part of the subject: they breathe a cheerfulness 
and eee worthy a Christian Bishop. 


To the sy stem however established by the existing laws, what- 
are its merits or defects, it is our boundeh duty to conform : : 
and that, not for wrath but for conscience sake, not merely by 
scrupulous attention to the letter, from regard to arte Se- 
curity, but in the liberal spirit of frank and loyal obedience to the 
injunctions of authority. By scrapulous attention to this admoni- 
tion, und foithtul pe ‘formance ot your professional duties withowt 
evas.ou or subterfuge, you will at once evince your gratitude for 
the protection of the Legislature, and prove to the satisfaction of 


the world, that vou act under the impulse of nobler motives than 
sublunary hope or fear.? P. 7 


eve 


The Bishop next proceeds to the consideration of the Bil for 
the farther Support and Mamtenance of Stipendiary Curates. 
Oncr opinion on this act has been already declared at consider- 
able length, nor do we find any thing in the present Charge 
Which appears at variance with it. Of that part of the bill which 


we considered as most Injurious to the interests of the Church, 
the paired speaks very delicately and concisely. 


‘ But the primary object of the bill isto secure more adequate 
provis: wn tor the n muntenance ot stipendiary curates ; and if its en= 
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xctments be considered as pressing too hard on benefices of inferior 
value, they afford little cause of complaint to the wealthier incum- 
bent.’’ 


Itas not our wish at present to renew our objections to this 
part of the bill; we shall, therefore, with pleasure pass to that 
portion of it whic lh meets with our.entire approbation, and jo 
with the Bishop im acknowledging the propriety of that clause, 
which enforces the licensing of curates mm every Instance, and 
thereby places the officiating minister under the controul and the 
protection of his diocesav, Upon the discretionary power al- 
lowed by this act to the bishop of licensing a curate to more 
than one Church, the declaration of the Bishop is at once manly 
aud considerate. In some few instances, where the necessity of 
the case appeared to sanction the concession, he has reluctantly 
allowed the union of curacies, reserving to himself the power of 
immediate revocation, should a change of carcumstances render 
such a step desirable, 

After the discussion of these points, which can affect very few 
beyond the clergy, to whom it was addressed, he proceeds to 
enter upon subjects of a much higher importance, and of far 
deeper and more general interest. ‘The following passage stands 
alinost unrivalled for sublimity of conception and power of elo- 
quence. 


* From these considerations of domestic prudence our attention 
is now called to concerns of universal importance tg the interests of 
the Christian world. The convulsions which threatened to subvert 
the hallowed and ancient fabrics of religion, of social order, and of 
civil and political liberty, are happily allayed. The storm has 
«eased te roar. In the sight of the nations assembled from the 
ends of the earth te be the ministers of God’s justice, and the wit- 
nesses of his power, the pillar of usurped domination, erected on 
the ruin of thrones and the wreck of principles, has crumbled, at 
the bidding of the Almighty, into dust, and the ty ranny, which 
made the world as @ wilderness, and destroyed its cities *, exists only 
in recollection, like the horrors of an oppressive dream. The restora- 
tion of peace has followed the triumph of truth and justice ; and 
the moderatien which has tempered the glories of victory with a 
milder radianee, may be hailed as an ayspicious presage of settled 
and durable tranquillity. But prosperity has its dangers: the 
Spirit of evil is always busy :—though often confounded, he is never 
dismayed ; though baffled, he returns to the contest with new arms; 
prepared alike to ene or to intimidate, to succeed by violence 
or by fraud.”” P.’ 


This splendid passage introduces us to a long aud masterly dis- 
cussion upon a point which will jastly engage the most anxious 





* Isaiah xiv. 17. 
attention 
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attention of every one of the Laity as well as of the Clergy, whose 
view has been directed from the splendid surface to the real 
source of national prosperity and granc'eur—the state of religion 
in vr native country: which has long employed both the minds 
and the peus of those who fancy themselves able to’ give an opi- 
nion upon so great andl iMportant a subject. 

But among the various authors, who heve thought themselves 
qualitied to speak upon this momentous question, there are very 
few to be found who will not rather outrage the judgment than 
iiiform the understanding of their readers. Hasty and over- 
whelining assertions, false and unwarrantable conclusions, which 
neither convince the understanding, nor reform the heart, too 
commonly supply the place of sober deduction and rational in- 
quiry; and itis well if such reflections are not made the vebicle 
of sly cant and fanatical hypocrisy. It is therefore with incal- 
culable satisfaction that we open upon that extended and mas- 
terly view of the state of religious feeling in this kingdom, which 
is the result of accurate observation and deep reflection, enlarged 
by an active yet discriminating experience, and matured by a 
calm vet profound deliberauon. After tracing the desolating 
footsteps of that gigantic spirit of infidelity, which, in a neigh- 
bovring country, trampled into dust every institution human and 
dive ; which dissolved the civil government into a chaos of un- 
social and discordant barbarisin, until after various gradations of 
blood it grew again into order, under the unrelenting sternness 
of a military despotism: which gave that death blow to Chris- 
tiwnity, from which even, in the present happy revolution of 
events, it can scarcely be said to have recovered, the Bishop ex- 
presses his firm assurance that the contagion of professed inti- 
delity will never infect the great mass of the English nation. We 
do not indeed, as yet, dread the iufluence of continental infidelity 
upon the minds even of the higher classes. As long ax the me- 
mory of the past convulsions of Europe os fresh upon their minds, 
we shail not apprehend any danger (o their taith from the spirit 


of that atheistical phulosophy, which stands confessed the author 
of the evil. 


“ The cause of avowed infidelity has never prospered in this 
country: Attached by reflection and fecling to the interests of re- 
ligion and virtue, we smile with contempt at the sophistries and sar- 
casmis of the wretched literati, who, prostituting the powers of a 
dazzling wit and seductive eloquence to the gratification af public 
cepravity, obtained a celebrity discraceful and disastrous to them- 
selves and their country, as the retailers of blasphemy, and the 

t 


panes \ rists and advox ates of vice.” P. 13 


lie dangers however which threaten us, and in our mind, to 
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sources of the evil—the opposite extremes of defect or excess of 
religious belief and feeling. 


« We are indeed exposed to dangers, and those of no ordinary 
magnitude, The opposite extremes of defect or excess of religious 
belief and feeling prevail among us, in a variety of modifications 
and degrees, to an alarming extent. The partizans of these several 
errors, disjoined in all other respects by discordancy of principle, 
sentiment, and ultimate views, are not the Jess disposed to unite in 
offensive alliance against the object of their common ayersion, the 
Established Church.” -P. 13. 


In discussing the dangers which may arise from the first. of 
these sources, the Bishop gives a short but most satisfactory ac« 
count of the gradual progress of the disaffection to religious 
truth, which, under different forms, has for so many years pre- 
vailed among a certain class in this country. He traces the origin 
of this infidelity among us to the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in which school Hobbs and Mandeville vented their blasphe- 
mous, yet subtle speculations, destructive of all the sanctions of 
morality, and the foundations of social order. ‘This was the first 
wra of infidelity. The second form which it assumed, was that of 
Deism, in the philosophical garb of the school of Bolingbroke 
aud Hume. A host of holy men was then raised in our English 
and Church, whose names stand recorded as the champions of the 
Christian faith. Such was the vigour and acuteness of intellect, 
and such the variety aud the depth of the learning which they 
brought into the field, that all the fallacies and absurdities of 
freethinking philosophy fell before the artillery of their mighty 
miuds, and the standard of Deism was no longer now the rallying 
point of infidelity under every shape, and of Atheism itself, im 
masquerade. 

The third form under which the same spirit has embodied it- 
self, is that of Unitarianism. 


« As all unbelievers in Revelation were formerly Deists, a con- 
siderable portion of those who are styled Unitarians in the present 
day have no other title to the name, than their rejection of the 
principal doctrines which distinguish the Revelation of the Gospel 
from natural religion. In this statement it is not my intention to 
wound the feelings of the conscientious Unitarian, who, while he 
rejects its peculiar dogmas, admits the general truth of Christianity. 
The charge of infidelity indeed attaches in a certain degree to all 
who refuse their assent to any material doctrine deducible by the 
established laws of interpretation from Scripture ; and great must 
be the force of that prejudice, which can overlook the inconsist- 
ency of arbitrarily imposing a meaning unwarranted by the usages 
of language, on a book to which all parti¢s appeal as the standard 
and rule of faith. But I do not hesitate to aver my conviction, 
that the profession of Unitarian teacts uflords a convenient shelter 
to 
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to many, who would be more properly termed Deists, and who by 
the boldness of their interpolations, omissions, and perversions, by 
the indecency of their insinuations against the veracity of the in- 
spired writers, by their familiar levity on the awful mysteries of re- 
ligion, ‘and their disrespectful reflections on the person and actions 
of their Saviour, are distinguished from real Unitarians, and be- 
tray the true secret of the flimsy disguise which they have assumed 
us a cover from the odium of avowed infidelity. Their position, it 
must be confessed, has been not unskilfully chosen : little ground 
has been lost in their retreat : the line of separation between the con- 
tiguous systems is often indiscernible, and at best faintly marked : 
and in return for the sacrifice of a name they have ebtained a facility 
of diffusing their pernicious principles with less suspicion. 


To those who are wholly unacquainted with the tendency of 
modern Unitarianism, this statement may, at first sight, appear 
rather harsh ; but by those who have even the shigiitest acquaint- 
ance with all the frauds and perversions which distinguish the 
far larger part of the Unitarian body, it will be considered as 
founded in perfect justice and undoubted fact. Within these 
very few years indeed Socimanism has undergone a very consi- 
derable change. ‘That low Arianism which maintains a sort of 
disputed title to the inheritance and name of Christianity is now 
vanished, and in its place a system has prevailed which can de- 
serve no other appellation but that of Deism in disguise. The 
only point mtn which the Unitarian could professe sally have met 
the Christian, is, upon the authenticity and mspiration of the 
Holy Sc aie : but the mutilations, omissions, and interpola- 
tions, which they have of late mtroduced into the sacred text, 
have dissipated even the shadow of an agreement. ‘The Christian 
and the Unitarian cannot now join issue upon a single point, ex- 
cepting upon the natural existence of Christ, and to that cir- 
cumstace, as au historical fact, we conceive that Shaftesbury and 
Bolingbroke would not have refused their assent; nor do we 
believe that these two hich priests of Deisin considered him in 
an infertor light, to thataa which he is viewed by the modern 
Unitarian. 

From this comprehensive view of the rise and progress of in- 
fidelity in this country, the Bishop now directs our attention to 
the dangers to be ap prehended from an opposite quarter. Much 
as the increase of fanaticism has arrested the attention of those, 
who, m the unwearied exeruons of the puritanical party, both 
within and without the Church, feel the most reasonable alarms 
for her very existence ; numerous as these advocates are, who 
now rally round her towers, by their vigilance to proclaim, and 
by their exertions to avert the threatene d danger, we do not yet 
remember, in all the splendid and judicious efforts which have 
been, and will, we trust, continue to be made in the holy cause, 
~) clear and able a statement of the cause, so caim and so in- 

coutrovertible 
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controvertible a deductien of the effects to he apprehended from 
the. increasing torrent of dissent and disorganization, as 1s .con- 
tained in the followimg observations. 


«‘ The portentous excesses of crime and cleniy which followed 
the horrible experiment of adopting the principles of unbelief for 
the general rules of action, awakened the minds of men to serious 
reflection on their duties, And never was there a period in our 
history, in which so strong a disposition prevailed to study the 
truths of Revelation, and to appreciate their value in the direction 
ofhuman conduct. But, since good is not to be found without an 
admixture of evil, the irregular action of this feeling has given birth 
to a multiplicity of errors, which are more extensively received, 
and more pertinaciously cherished, as the transports of passion and 
the dreams of enthusiasm have greater attractions for human cor- 
ruption, than the dull uniformity of sober belief, and the strict- 
ness of reasonable obedience. ‘To enumerate the eccentricities of 
undisciplined affection, to mark the gradations of heresy from 
simple mistake or absurdity to gross corruption of faith, or mis- 
chievous principles of action, would be an endless task. Suffice it 
to observe, that intemperate effervescence of zeal is hardly con- 
sistent with the dominion of charity, or the love of truth, in the 
heart ; and that deeper wounds have been inflicted on the church 


by the madness or folly of enthusiasts and fanatics, than by the 


malice of her most inveterate enemies. I do not affect to dread a 
renewal of the excesses committed by the Donatists of old, or even 
of the troubles excited by the Puritans in later times. ‘The evil to 
be reasonably apprehended is a gradual diminution of attachment 
to the national Church, which in its immediate effects would 
abridge the sphere of her beneficial influence, and might lead in its 
possible consequences to the subversion of an Establishment, the 
tirmest support, and the noblest ornament of Christianity. That 
such is the ultimate object, I do not say, of rational and sober dis- 
senters of any denomination ; but of that promiscuous multitude of — 
confederate sectaries who have imbibed the spirit of malignant dis- 
sent, which in the prosecution of hostility against the established 
faith forgets its attachment to a particular creed; there is the 
strongest reason to believe. ‘The views of this dangerous faction 
are unintentionally seconded by a far more respectable description 
of men, who rightly conceiving that sound faith and sincere piet 
are the essentials of pure religion, entertain an indifference to ordi- 
nances and forms ; overlooking the necessity of permanent fences 
for the protection of the flock, of regular channels for the distri- 
bution of the living waters; and forgetting that a well-constituted 
Establishment, though it necessarily partakes of iuman impertec- 
tion, affords the best security, which can be devised by the wisdom 
of man, against the vicissitudes of events, the alternations of zeal, 
and the fluctuations of opinion. . 

If the preceding statements have any foundation in facts; if the 
joint machinations of infidels and sectaries, assisted by the indiscre- 
tion of short sighted piety, are calculated to excite alarm; the 
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means of resisting a torrent enlarged by the usion of waters, which, 
issuing in opposite directions from different sources, have at length 
fallen into the same channel, deserve our most serious considera~ 
tion.” P. 17. 


That these statements are founded in facts is a point which, 
unhappily for the Church, will admit of no dispute. The proof 
of these assertions will be found in the mectings of every Bible 
Asso¢iation throughout the kingdom. When we see those who 
avowedly discredit the inspiration, and disown the obligations of 
the holy Scripture, uniting themselves with others, who in the wild 
vision of a disordered imagination, strain every doctrine, and ca- 
ricature every article of the Christian faith ; when we see the 
Unitarian lending his influence to the distribution of that book, 
which, if he is sincere in his own faith, he must acknowledge to 
be a mass of errors and imposiures; and when we see the 
smooth-tongued fanatic courting the aid, and advocating the 
cause of this very Unitarian, what opinion can any calm and rea- 
sonable Churchman form of such 2n heterogeneous mixture ? 
Censore opus est an haruspice? ‘The minds of some may be 
reconciled to this strange cealition by the specious name of reli- 
gious unity But when it is remembered, that in no one point 
of doctrine or faith is this unity preserved, but that every sect and 
description Of men which compose this motley crew maintains 
its own interpretation, to the exclusion often of his nearest neigh- 
bour from the very hopes of salvation, we are at a loss to imagine 
how tle cause of religious unity cav be promoted. On one point 
alone can these discordant privciples and contradictory profes- 
sions concur'in unity of design, namely, in the erection of an in- 
terest independant of the Established Church, and subversive of 
its infuence. Jt is against the foundations of our British Zion 
that the alliance of all these various streams is directed. And 
should the Church fall under their united efforts, we leave it for 
abler politicians than ourselves to declare how long the civil part 
of the constitution will survive its destruction. 

At no time, however, were the whole body of the clergy more 
seriously awakened to a seuse of the impending danger, and at 
no time were their exertions animated with more uniform and 
judicious zeal. To them, under Providence, is entrusted the 
guardianship and protection of ‘that holy fabric, which is the 
surest and most sacred bulwark of the Christian faith. Nor while 
the venerable author of this Charge shall, by the blessing of God, 


preside over the great and important diocese committed to his care, 


will the erty either of the metropolis or of distant provinces 
ever went a rallymg point for their high and holy exertions; to him 


they will look up for countenance m activity, for counsel in diffi- 
culty, and for command in the day of dunger ; his voice will give 
a touc aud » vigour to all their efforts, and his approbation will’ 
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assure them that their duties have been zealously and manfully 
discharged. 

Most important and judicious is the advice which the Bishop 
subjoius to his exposure of the dangers which environs them. 


« The complexion of the times has, in a few years, undergone a 
material change. The course of events has given a powerful im- 
ulse to the energies of the human mind. A mighty mass of intel- 
fect is working with ‘incessant and increasing activity: and corres- 
ponding exertion is required on the part ef the Clergy to give a 
roper direction to this general movement, and to.controul its 
irregularities and excesses. | 

‘In the first place, you do not require to be told, that activity, 
earnestness, and zeal, in the complete and effective discharge of 
all your duties, can alone enable you to meet the exigencies of the 
occasion ; to disconcert the projects of adversaries ever ready to 
take advantage of your negligence ; or to retain the affections of 
serious men, who are likely to be alienated from the Church by re- 
missness or indifference in the minister. 

“ As little necessity is there to observe, that you are solemnly 
pledged to teach the word of God as it is revealed in the Scrip- 
ture. If ever the imyputation of preaching morality to the neglect 
of Gospel truth attached to any considerable proportion of the 
clergy, at the present day, I am firmly persuaded, there is no real 
foundation for the charge. At the same time it can never be 
superflueus to remind you, that you are false to your professional 
engagements, unless, in the course of your, teaching, u 
thoroughly instruct your congregations in the whole circle of a 
trines and duties, which are necessary to the attainment of salvation. 
The full and clear exposition of Christian truth will operate as the 
surest preservative against the sophistry of infidels, who would un- 
dermine the faith of your flocks, and the insidious practices of 
schismatics,-whp endeavour to shake their allegiance to the Church, 
and their attachment to their lawful pastor.” P. 19. 


To a very few, as we would hope, of his clerical audience is his 
earnest exhortation to love and charity among themselves pecu- 
liarly addressed. He deprecates, in the strongest terms, all mu- 
tual crimination and reproach. ‘The daring and unfounded ac- 
cusations so frequeutly brought against the generality of the 
clergy by the evangylical party, of indifference to the great and 
leading truths of the gospel, too far justify this caution. ‘The best 
refutation of such a calumny is to be found in the lives and the 
the doctrines of the accused : enough has been already written by 
ablest pens to expose the fallacy of such an assertion ; it remains 
therefore for the clergy, who are thus attacked, steadily to 
pursue the good path, nor to relax their exertions im the sacred 
cause, nor to weaken the efficacy of their labours by vexatious 
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dispute and useless recrintination: Magna est veritas et pras 
calebit. . 
To the younger clergy, the Bishop has addressed himself in a 
strain of the most affectionate admonition and salutary imstruc- 
tion, If caution and timidity are the accompaniments of age, 
prejudiced declamation, and hasty decision, are the characteris- 
tics of youth; it is therefore essential to counteract that pre- 
cipitancy in determination, which, though formed without 
thought, is too often maintained against conviction, thus shack- 
ling the experience of maturer consideration by the folly and im- 
prudence of youth. We could wish that the following words 
were engraven on the divinity schools of both our Universities. 


*‘ On those abstruse and difficult points of theology, which are 
better suited to scholastic discussion than to the edification of 
ordinary congregations, | most earnestly exhort you to suspend 
your decision, ull you have fully surveyed, and completely di- 
gested, the system of Christian doctrine, and are enabled by re- 
peated comparison to comprehend the relationsand correspondencies 
of the several parts, and the connection and harmony of the Whole. 
By attention to these suggestions you will arrive at maturity of 
judgment, with liberty of opinion and action unshackled by hasty 
declarations, or early prejudices ; whilst on the other hand the 
peace of your conscience, the spiritual welfare of your flock, and 
the unity and tranquillity of the Church, may be endangered by 
imprudent precipitancy.’’ P. 21. 


Not less admirable are the cautions of the Bishop against too 
anxious a desire of secular celebrity, and too great an appetency 
for the palm of popular preaching. His Lordship has been 
pleased to address this portion of his Charge to the younger 
part of his audience ouly, but, in our opinion, it is equally appli- 
cable to those of a more advanced period of life: for it seldom 
happens, that vanity and folly decrease with increasing years. 
‘This being the case, it may perhaps be wise m their diocesan 
to warn them against the first assaults of vanity and self-approba- 
tion, before they might grow too conceited to take advice, and 
too impotent to follow it. 

‘The next subject to which the Bishop culls the, attention of 
lis clergy, is to the establishment and support of national schools. 
Much has been already effected by this vast and powerful engine, 
but much stull remains to be done, especially in the metropolis. 
Perpetual attempts are made from time to time hy the patrons 
of infidel liberality to rekindle the flame of contention, which 
had been well nigh extinguished, and to oppose the broad basis, as 
it is termed, of religious indifference to the exclusive inculeation 
of the dostrimes of oar church. An attempt has been made to 
allite he imterests of “ schools for all,” with those of the Bible 
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Society, which has for the present proved abortive ; although a 
declaration was made by the dissenting secretary of the latter 
that their views and interests werethe same. We know not what 
effeet the seductive name of the “ British and Foreign Schoob 
Society,” with which it has beew lately adored, may have in pro- 
ducing the union, nor whether the Bible Society will choose to 
own itself the sponsor of this precious child of intidelity.. AH these 
eircumstances, however > ure of sufficient weight, to animate the 
zeal, and to encrease the activity of the clergy of the metropolis, 
by v whose exertivus, in conjunction with many excellent lay de- 
fenders of our establishment, the danger is to be diverted. The 
great instrument of education is at present in the hands of the 
church, every effort to wrest it from them has hitherto been in 
vain; if therefore, by their negligence or madvertency, it should 
fall into the power of the enemy, to them only can be imputed the 
blame ; for when once it is lost, let them remember that it never 
ean be reeovered. We trust that to every clergyman throughout 
the kingdom, who has neglected this means of diffusing religious 
instruction Wy any populous parish committed to his care, the 
followimg sentence will speak im the language of just reproach 
“ Every populous village, unprovided. with a national schoob 
must be considered as a strong hold abandoned. to the occupation 
of the enemy.” 

The Bishop, however, hes reminded us that even after the 
universal establishment of these schools, there is the most urgent 
eall for vigilance and labour, We consider it as a providential 
circumstance that these institutions require the same care and 
attention in maintaining their vigour and utility, which was ne- 
cessary at their first establishment. ‘The constant attention of 
the clergyman is required not only to prevent any part of the 
system itself from falling into decadence, but to correct the abuses, 
and to controul the irregularities which are ever attendant on 
so complicated a machine ; and above all, perpetually to recall 
them to their first principles—the promulgation of Christianity 
in the doctrine and discipline of the Established Church. Alb 
these circumstances will have an admirable tendency to unite the 
clergyman with the interests, the feelings, and what is of most 
consequence, with the rising youth of his parish, to teach them 
early te look upou the minister of the establishment as their 
guardian, protector, and friend, 

We have thought it incumbent upon us, for the reasons which: 
we have stated, to present our readers with a full analysis of this 
inost important Charge; and happy shall we he, if, from the ac- 
count which we have afforded them, they shell be induced to . 
give the whole of it that long and serious attention to which it is 
so uniformly entitled. 
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Throughout the whole there is manifested a vigour of ir- 
tellect, a clearness of perception, and an accuracy of judgthent, 
qualities which are rarely found united in the same mind. Every 
sentence is the result of profound and active thought, and cannot 
fail of producing a corresponding effect upon the mind of the 
reader, in providing him with materials for thinking. But what, 
in our mind, cc stitutes its grand and leading feature, 1s the pious, 
enlarged, and dispassionate survey which it ‘affords of the signs 
of the times. Every event which bas distmguished the past, 
every cause which may operate upon the future, appears to have 
passed through the calm and disciplined mind of its learned au- 
thor. Exalted by scholarship and piety to a sort of moral emi- 
nence, he surveys all the events: passing below him in one luminous 
and compreheusive view, untainted by the prejudice of party, and 
undisturbed by the clamour of faction. ‘The principles which he 
lays down are too simple to be misunderstood, and too powerful 
to be controverted or denied ; vor are they the speculations of 
idle theory, but the foundations of permanent and decisive action. 
In very few instances has his Lordship entered into the minutia of 
dew), and in this pot he has shewn much discrimination, as 
the Clergy of London are generally too well mformed upon all 
these affairs to stand in need of the instructions of their Diocesan; 
it is to his declarations on the great public principles of ecclesi- 
astical polity that they look with anxiety for coustenance, and 
eagerness for information. 

‘The language is uniformly elegant and vigorous, devoid of all 
affectation either of ornament or of simplicity. The construc- 
tion of the sentences is clear and unembarrassed ; and the words 
and expressions are so happily chosen, that none could be altered 
or omitted without manifest injury. There is an energy and a 
warmth of feeling throughout, which is never betrayed into rant 
or mflation, but rises perpetually with the subject into a strain of 
manly and dignitied eloquence. What however we most admire, 
is the glow of genuine and unaffected piety, which pervades and 


consecrates the whole, and appears to reflect, as from a mirror, 


the mild and Christian temper of its author. 


We have thus discharged our duty to our readers, and no less to ° 


the laity than to the Clergy, in commending this Charge to their 


serious attention, as we are-persuaded that no one will risefrom it: 


without feeling the wiser and the better for its study. We stand 
in no sort of alarm from the iinputation of flattery in these ex- 
pressions of our approbation. It is a solid fabrie ; and wall bear 


a far greater weight of honour than it is in our power to heap 
upon it, 
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Art. II. Prosodia Graeca, sive Metrorum Gracorum Ecpo- 
sitio; necnodn Dissertatio, Anglice Scripta, de usu digamnia 
Homeri Carminibus, et regults hexametri eed ales me : 
cui adjicitur Liber primus Iliadis cum Notis. Studio Georgii 
Dunbar, F. R. S. E. et in Academia Edinensi Litt. Gr. 
Prof. 4 


MR. Professor Dunbar of the University of Edinburgh, and 
the Reverend Mr. Russel of the University of Glasgow, are to- 
gether by the ears. : 


Tis 2 dp opus Vea Zoids Eubinnt paizcecbans 5 


' Mr. Russel it seers is a wicked wag; and has published « 
book, it which he compares the University of Edinburgh to an: 
indifferent water-mill, to which Scotch pedple resort to have 
their Greek and Mathematics ground, “ however distant the 
mill may be, however scanty the water, and however indifferent 
the whole apparatus of grinding.” Mr. Russel, it seems, did 
not call to mind the treatment which the Knight of La Mancha 
inet with when he attacked a similar establishment: for he, like 
the hero of Cervantes, has roused the fury of the millers, one of 
whom steps boldly forward in the person of Mr. Dunbar, and 
proceeds to dust bis adversary’s jacket. And we must do him the 
justice to say, that if hard words would break bones, Mr. Ruse: 
sel’s osteology would be cruelly deranged. Professors, it ap- 
pears, are privileged to be more abusive than simple individuals ; 
and accordingly Professor Dunbar ee the dirt about him with 
an energy worthy of a bettercause: ‘The-unfortunate joke about 
the mill has procured for its author the appellation of “ a ‘Tatler 
and a Buffoon,” “ this Man,” and “ the Reverend Gentleman.” 
Elis work is “ false, meagre, prejudiced, unjust; a daring insult to 
truth; full of malicious insinuations and groundless assertions ;” 


' himself “ contemptible and ridiculous—with a degree of effront« 


ery or stupidity hardly to be conceived, &c.” 

. © Whence are these tears?” Why, the Professor suspects that 
Mr, Russel is desirous of exalting the University of Glasgow at 
the expence of that of Edinburgh: and accordingly he takes — 
great pains to shew that the latter -is the favourite abode of 
Apollo and the Muses rather than the former. It is amusing to 
see two Gentlemen, north of the Tweed, quarrelling about Latin 
and Greek, and disputing whether the smallest number of sole+ 
cisms and false quantities be committed at Edinburgh or Glas- 
gow. The question, we conceive, lies between “ tweedledium”* 
and “ tweedledee,” and there tet it rest. But as the Professor 
assures us that the Greek ag Edinburgh, has read,. during’ 
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the whole of the last session, “a part of the Oedipus Tvratte 
nus,” and “ some of the Plutus of Aristophanes, we begin td 
entertain sanguine hopes for our northern neighbours; and shall 
not wouder to hear, when the new edition of Merell’s Fhesaurus 
is out, that they have tried their hand-upon Greek verse, as the 
TeAsuTSIOY, ENvyannc ths WAANS Beipas. Olur readers perhaps 
are wondermg what all this abuse of Mr. Russel has to do with 
Greek prosody; but the fact is, that it is contained in a Preface 
which win the middle of the book} for the book is tripartite 
Jatin atone end, Greek at the other, English im the middle ¢ 


Tipoabs Adwy, Gwibiv di dpaxuv, pioon dt xipmaspa. r 
And both the English and the Latin of Professor Dunbar bear a 
oorisiderable resemblance to the heterogeneous animal described 
in the above line. : 

-'Phe motto of all eontrovertists is “give and take.” My. 
Russel has civen it pretty freely to the Edmburgh ‘ millers ;’ Mr. 
Dunbar, if we may borrow an expression from “ the fancy,” hay: 
meilied hime in return: ‘we should not however conceive that the 
raputation of Mr. Russel will sustain any injury from the blows of 
his adversary, but that Aateus-like, le will rise with new strength 
from the ground, and transtix the Professor in one of bis vulner- 
ible parts, of which, we lament to sav, there are not a few: such 
isthe fate wf war; a reciprocity of slaughter; ddvray ve xal 
OrAAv Ae vay, 

Mr. Dunbar mforms us that he suceceded to the chair of the 
late Professor Dalzel, a modest man and a respectable scholar. 
In which of these respects his. successor resembles him we shall: 
not pretend to. determine, because we have no doubt but that 
some Glasgow gradaate will settle the point more satisfactorily + 
we would only observe, that Mr. Dalzel did not. rise into no-: 
tiwe hy encleavouring to pull others down; he did not strive to ene 
hanee lis own merit by depreciating that of his contemporaries 5 
ner by compiling from other authors: in bad Latin, aud without 
acknowledgement. 

Mr. Dunbar, it seems, has to do only with boys in his capacit¢ 
of Greek Lecturer at Kdburgh; and as they have readonly @. 


part of the Oedipus Tyranimus, and some of the Plutus, and he, 


perhaps, has read the whole of those plays, he has contracted a 
notion of his own superiority, which is all very well in the lecture. 
room, Lut which becomes bim ill when he walks abroad. The 
pedagogue who carries his rod out of school and begims to exercise 


it on bis neighbours, runs the risk of having it applied to his owa - 
back in retaliation. While Mr. Dunbar contines himself to the - 


sphere for which natare designed and education bas qualified him, 
he muy continue to be respectable and. vumolested ; but when he 


assumes 
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assumes at once the tone of a dictator and a ceusor; when he 
asserts with confidence and reproves with insolence ; we must 
break over his head his rod of office, and send hiad back 
to the country of false quantities with the reproof which he 
deser ves ; 


Discipulorum inter jubeo plorare cathedras. 


Will it be believed that a Scotch Professor, whose name is 
known ouly from the circumstance of its having been unaccount- 
ably hooked into the utle page of an Herodotus with. that of 
Porson, has presumed to hold the following language of a scholar, 
whose labours have received the unanimous applause of the 
learned world for more than half a century, and of whose works 
any single volume contains more of solid and substantial learning 
than all that Mr. Dunbar has published, or is ever likely to pub- 
lish. Professor Heyne died in July, 1812, full of years and ho- 
nours ; and left behind him the well earned reputation of having 
been the most judicious of all the interpreters of the ancient 
poets. And now for the first time starts up in an University; 

which, except as a great dissecting-room, is in all other paints 
sufliciently obscure, a man who cannot even write Latin gram- 
matically, and attempts to tear to pieces the literary character of 
him, whom the consenting suffrages of the English, Dutch aud 
German scholars have raised to an eminence far beyond even the 
ken of Mr. Dunbar. Mr. Hermann also comes in for bis share 
of contemptuoas censure ; but be is alive, aud quite able to de- 
fend himself if he thinks fit, in case this book should ever come to 
his kuowledge. But Heyne is dead ; and therefore Mr. Dunbar 
expects perhaps to insult him with impunity, 


Asinus, ut vidit ferum 
Impune ladi, calcibus frontem exterit, 


His words are these: “ It is evident, from the whole of his 
(Hermann’s) discussion upon the cesara and hiatus, in his edie’ 
tion of the Orphica, and the little information he has communi- 
cated in his book upon the Greek metres, respecting hexameter 
verse, that he had very indistinct and confused notiotis of its 


\structure, We must therefore enquire whether Heyné, the last, 


and in the opinion of many, the best editor of Homer, has 
thrown more light upon the subject. lor my, own part, | wr 
confess; that he has grievously disappointed ME. ( what a pit) 

Amidst the appearance of great learning, much research, an sg 
small degree of ostentation and dogmatism, it is rare to find a 
single principle upon which any opiniot can Fest, or any thing like 
2 regular enquiry into the structure of his author's verses He has* 
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itideed comniented sométimes with more severity than becamé 
him, ujon the opinions of his predecessors, without adding any 
thing valuable to their remarks or clearly exposing tlieir errors, 
atid Kas left his author much in the same state as he found him, 
only encumbered with a greater heap of useless illustrations.” 


Of Mr, Dunbar’s own judgment on metrical points we may 
form some notion, when he tells us, that we are no better ac- 
quainted with the arrangement of the Clioral Odes, than we were’ 
some years ago, “ notwithstandmg the labours of Burney and 
others of inferior name.” ‘The gentlemen who are thus con- 
temptuously passed over, and most other scholars on this side 
the ‘Tweed, as well as a much better Grecian than Mr. Dunbar 
in attother Scotch University, Glasgow we mean, will, we appre- 
hend, continue to think that a great deal indeed has been effected 
in this department, notwithstanding the dictum of the Edinburgh 
metrician, who does not at present-appear to us to have any of 
the requisite qualifications for deciding upon this question, being, 
in our opinion, equally deficient in learning and judgment. But 
our readers shall judge for themselves. ‘The Prosodia Grace 
beguts thus : : | | 


“ A in fine plerumque ‘corripitur, ut rpaweZay noipz, insta, 
Ke. 


PXCEPTIONES. 


1. Nomina in 3a et 62; ut Anda, Dyaiba, K¢.—in pa ple- 
rumque, diphthongo non praecedente, ut w7pa, muérepa ; praeter 
adject: wémapa. Longis etiam junge Qaidpa, Aavpa, omipa, 
eipa, xapa, eidpa, mravpa.” 


A pretty specimen of accuracy. In the first place Mr. Dun- 
bar makes the terminations of nouns in 9@ long. Whereas axavde 
and its compounds rvpaxay$a, Kc. are short. 

2dly, He says that most words in— a are long, when a dipl- 
thong does not go before, except xéxapa—im which word it strikes 
us that a diphthong does go before. But what becomes of ayxspZ, 
lon rifpa, exodowevdpa, Kipnupa,and other words of the same 
sort 

The following is a choice sentence, whether we regard the 
elegance of the Latinity or the accuracy of the definition. 


“ A ptivativum breve est nisi in vocibus p/us quam trisyllabis, 
omnes ory all habentibus ; tunc apitd Epicos producitur, 
Sy 


ut arijso ros.” 


Does not the Professor know that this A is made loug as well 
by the ‘l'ragie as the Epic poets? 
Tn 
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In a note on the section “ De Contractione,” he observes, 
** Hoc etiam synecphonesis dicitur.” And in p. 48. “ Con- 
fundi suspicor voces ‘Ines et Inios, prior (i.e. vocem) lugubris sig- 
nificars, posterior ab iaw sans, Apollinem, medicine ‘deum.” 
In p. 30, we have the following elegant piece of Latin : “ Dubito 
ay Greci duplices pedes unquam excogit arint, sed tantum eos 
(i. e. duplices pedes) diversis modis, musices variationibus, salta- 
tionibusque numerosis accommodariut. Harum autem prorsus 
ignari sumus, nullo lumine pretenso, cujus ope choris canticis, | 
quibus hi pedes locum habeut, recte ordinentur, et ita consti- 
tuantur ut cum i//is congruant:” We know not whether, as Mr. 
Dunbar asserts, they have learned to write Latin verse at “ the 
mill,” but we are quite sure they cannot write Latin prose. A 
hoy in the High School would deserve to be whipped, who should 
muke sed.answer to an, or use pretenso for pratento, or choris 
canticis for cauticis choricis. The confusion of harum and hi 
and zd/is in the concluding sentenge baffles our powers of com- 
prehension ; aud the argumentation in the first, staggers our 
logic. © | doubt whether the Greeks ever thought of such. 
things as double feet; but only accommodated them, Kc.” The 
fact is, that Mr. Dunbar has stolen the whole observation from 
an article in the Edinburgh Review on Dr, Burney’s ‘Tentamen, 
Vol. xxviii. pp. 188, 184, but not being able to convert it 
into Latin, he has mayled ayd disfigured it in passing it through 
the mill. He will find a much more correct account.of this ob- 
servation given in good Latin by Professor Beck, in an extract 
from the article in question, inserted in the second volume of 
the Acta Seminarii Regit Lipsiensis, p. 482. 

We observe by certain quotatiqns from Eurip. Rhes. that the 
rug supposes the Rhesus tg pe the production of Euri- 
pides. 

He borrows largely, and in mast jnstances without acknow- 
ledgement, from Dr. Burvey and Mr. Gaisford ; of the former 
he even copies the mistakes, and marks the penultima Q:.07a5xs 
long, and that of Bags short. In bis yotes on the first book of 
the Iliad, p. 33, he corrects Iliad, B. 135, xai 3% doipa ctonwe 
xiv xal omapra AgdAuvTas, and N. 85, GjrAa yuia AdAvyro: where, 
he says, the reading ought assuredly to be Aé\vras and ALAvTO, it 
being “ an established grammaticalryle, that neuter plurals, except 
the subjects refer to animated beings, are always construed with 
words in the singular number.” ‘This rule may perhaps be esta- 
blished at Edinburgh, but no where else. Porson was more 
cautious, when he asserted it of the veteres Attici. By the 
vame rule, we suppose, the professor will alter the following 
Passage : 
| TOG 
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MORAG 38 Souipa Opacevany am yEIpay 
"ADA pay bv | Xpo may dipniBoary aici. 
Tlhoard 88 xai pesonyu, wapos x pom mary Emaugeiy, 
"Ev yain Joravro, Midkaudueva xpoos aoat. Ll. O. 314, 


And this, “Eyxsa 82 arvasovre bpacuzay deo xs1Qdv. 
‘Il. N. 134. 


And this, Tuva arap ro sijnat’ evi (hey aposas KEOVT at. 


hi, X. 5i0, 


And this, ows ra Bayes TwV ince sary 
Gvixmrwurov ray RaQav drain. 


Lysidis Epist. ad Hipparch. 


So much for the Professor’s Greek and Latin. We now pro- 
ceed to cull a few flowers froin his English. It appears to him 
that the whole body of Homer’s poems present, even at this 
distant period, no very incorrect specimen of what they were in 
aucient times.” Dr. Johnson properly defines a specimen to be 


“a part of any thing exhibited, that the rest may be known.” 


Now certainly as the Lliad, in its present state, contains a good 
deal more than Homer himself wrote, it can scarcely be called 
a specimen of that poem. Besides there is a palpable absurdity 
in calling any thing a specimen of itself. From the expression, 
“the whole body of his poems,” are we to collect that Mr. 
Dunbar can see no difference between the Iliad and the Odyssey? 
Again, np. 4. “ The current of civilization evidently flowed 
from Thessaly, Thrace, &c. and carried with it the knowledge and 
arts which had previously established in those countries.” Here 
13 a confusion of metaphors, which, strict:y speaking, means that 
the arts were carried away from Thessaly, &c. In p. 5, we 
have the following spirited question: “ Was it surprising then, 
that the language of poetry should have been cultivated, even 
before Homer's Ume, to an amazing degree, &c?” Whatever 
was amazing, Was surprizing; and we are amazed that Mr. 
Duubar should be surprized in such an inaccuracy. 

in p. 7, we are informed that the Professor “ is convinced 
that nouns and verbs were originally separate and independant 
words with distinct acceptations.”. A most notable discovery. 
Will it be credited that any one, who calls himself a Greek 
Professor, should have suffered to escape him such a mixture 
of positiveness und ignorance as is contained in the foltowing 
words, p. 10? 

* But even though the digamma or Tonic cau have been used 
by the Greeks, still I assert that it must have disappeared before 
the time of Homer.” 
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What does he mean by disappearing? Have we not the express 
testimony of the ancient grammatian S'rypho, that Alcwus wrote 
Pp 7ks for p7%s? Did he never hear of the Delian marble, in which 
are the words TO AFYTOATOO? Hashe heard nothing of the 
Elean inscription, found by Sir W. Gell, in which are the forms 
FPATPA, FAAEIOIS, FETEA, AITE FEITOS, AITE 
FAPION? Did he never see the Fleraclean Tables, or the Sigean 
Marbles? It seems to be with philology as with philosophy, in 
which. science, says Cicero, there is no opinion so absurd, but 
that some person or other hath advanced it. Myr, Dunbar se- 
tiously argues, that Homer could not have used the olic 
digamma because he wrote in the Jonic dialect! We crave leave 
to transcribe, for his edification, the followimg remark of Mr, 
Hermann from a small pamphlet printed at Leipzig, in 1807 ; 


“‘ Abhorret, inquiunt hi, ab Homero, scriptore Ionico, Molica 
jitere usus. Id qui primus dixit, per jocum, ut opinor, dixit: sed 
arripuerunt alii, et vel conyiciis pro ea opinione pugnant. Quid 
vero? Multis argumentis cognoscitur, ista litera non solos usos 
esse olenses, sed Dorienses ones; et esse hunc ysum adee 
antiquum, ut igitio universe Gracia communis fyisse yideatur.” 


In p. 25, Mr. D. © thinks it*extremely probable, that the 
ancients run the words more into each other than we do.” 

But we have dlready devoted to the consideration of thjs trifling 
and pompoils production a larger share of paper than it deserves. 
After having recommended Mr. Professor Dunbar in future to 
stay at home, or to comé abroad in a more modest goise, we. 
consign hiny over to the frientlly care of the Reverend Mr. Rug- 
sel, who, may now assuredly, as far as Greek and Latin are 
concerned, substantiate his chargé against his neighbours at 
Ediuburgh, of having but “an indifferent apparatus for 
grindmg.” . 
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Ant. If. Magna Britannia ; being a Concise Topographical 
Account of the seyeral Counties of Great Britain. by the 
Rev. Daniel Lysons, A.M. F.R.S. FLA. and 1.8. Reetor 

“Rodmartou, in Gloucestershire ; and Samuel Lysons, Esq. 
"RS. and F.A.S. Keeper of Eis Majesty's Records in the 
Tewer of London. Volume the Third, containing Corn. 
WALL. 4to. 642 pp. £5 17s. Cadell and Davies. 
1814. 


IT is expected from the reviewer, that he communicate to the 
public, mach more than a general idea of the book which he 
undertakes 
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usdertakes to criticise. Not only the manner, in-which a work 
is executed, but the distribution of its parts, as bearing a due 
proportion to the magnitude or importance of the subjects, 
should be taken into the question, and indeed marked with pre- 
cision. If it be historical, the facts should be well considered, 
und the statements accurately examined, in order to determine 
its authenticity. Its dependence, also, on works of a similar de- 
scription should be ascertained ; and i some instances its com- 
arative meritappreciated. = 8 = = 

It is for these reasons that the a imposed on the reviewer of 
Provincial History, is attended with peculiar difficulties. - Where 
all is one uniform piece, woven, as it were, “ without seam 
throughout,’”—from a very small pattern we may often form a cor- 
rect judgment of the wholé. ‘Such is the case with National 
History, with Biography, with Poetry. Provincial works, how- 
ever, at the present day, embrace subjects so multifarious, and at 
the saine time’so heterogeneous, and requiring so many distinct 
qualifications, such diversities of character in the writer, that even 


_latge aud various extracts may be made, and yet be deemed inad- 


missible, either as specimens of the composition, or as samples 
of the gevteral execution. With respect, also, ta the sources of 


‘ his itformation and the value of his materials, as estimated ii 


comparison, we must rely, in a great measure, on the author's 
own report. For, however conversant with general literature, 
or however well acquainted with our native island, it cannot be 
presupposed, that our researches have had particular districts for 
their object; or that we have carried our observations so far, 
perhaps into a remote county, as to be able to view its inhas 
Pitente with a discrimimating eye, and enter into the minutie of 
topographical investigation. = - oR a 

It is, therefore, fortunate for us, in r to the Magna 
Britannia, that the very high reputation of its learned and inge- 
nious authors, must preclude all such responsibilities ; leaving 
little more for us, than the easy process of giving some account 
of their immediate predecessors in topography—of stating the 
principal contents of the volume—and of transcribing a few pas- 
sages ; which, in pot of amusement, may possibly make some 


amends for sodry an enumeration, 

It was the opmion of ‘many, we understand, in his native 
county, when Mr. Polwhele undertook the task of writing of the 
Ancient History of Corowall, that Dr. Borlase had, in “ the 
Antiquities,” exhausted the subject; and that nothing of moment 
remaimed to be done, by their present historian.’ His volumes, 
however, (as far as he has proceeded) seem to prove it a mistaken 
opinion. . ize Sahara 7 

But, in the work now under our itispection, we think the Lysons’s 

: peculiarly 
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peculiarly happy. Its title is, 4 Concise Topographical 
Account :”” this, we must, in justice to its authors, keep always 
in view. Here, then, the only printed topographical account of 
Cornwall, &c. worthy notice, is Carew’s “ Sprvey.” It was 
written in the reign of Elizabeth, and first published in 1602. 
A new edition of Carew was published, in 181}, by Lord De 
Dunstanville, with the notes of Thomas ‘Tonkin, Esq. of 'Tre- 
vaunance, from a MS. in his Lordship's possession. N orden’s 
topographical description, contemporary almost with Carew’s 
‘ Survey,” though not printed till 1728, is (as ‘Tonkin expresses it) 
but “a mean performance and full of egregious mistakes, though 
it hath several things hardly to be met with elsewhere.” About 
the year 1685, Mr. William Hals began to make collections fora _ 
cg History of Cornwall, which he continued for at least 

alf a century. A part of these collections was printed by 
Brice, in 1750, m ten folio numbers. 

Contemporary with Hals was ‘Tonkin; who began to write 
his Parochial History, in 1702. His collection were brought 
down to: 1736; but were none of them printed tl! Mr. Pol- 
whele’s “ Cornwall,” which contains the most interesting part of 
them. 

In compiling their “ Topographical Account,” our authors 
(jn addition to the Inquisitiones Post Mortem and other records in 
the Tower) made use of Hals and of Tonkin; and in their endea- 
vours to continue the descent of landed property from the time 
when Hals and Tonkin finished their collections, they were in- 
debted for assistance to Dr. Taunton, M. D. of Truro, whose 
intelligence and acuteness of research well qualified him for the 
task ; to’ Charles Rashleigh, Esq: of Duporth, near St. Austell, 
whose name would confer distinction on any work ; to the Wal- 
lis’s, of Bodniin, men eminent for their professional abilities; to 
many others of distinguished talents, particularly the Rev. R. Gi 
Grylls, of Helston; and the Rev. John Rogers, of Mawnan, © 
near Falmouth ; and lastly to the present Historian of Cornwall, 

But that our authors should have brought forward at this mo- 
ment, their “Topographical Account,” compiled chiefly from 
the MSS, of Hals and Tonkin, (already specified) was a circum- 
stance, we répéat, on which they may justly felicitate themselves. 
For we find, from what he has already published, that those 
identical MSS: had all been in Mr. Polwhele’s possession; and 
that he’ had copied them all, and formed from these materials 
chiefly, his chorographical and genealogical history—still intended 
fur the press. | | 


' The contents of this volume,aze— 


** General History of Cornwall, Etymology. Ancient Inhabit- 
ants, Language, and Government. ‘Historical Events. neg 
an 
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and Modern Division of the Country. , Ecelesiastical Jurisdiction 
and Division of the County. Table of Parishes, Monasteries, Cal- 
leges and Hospitals, Market and Borough Towns, Fairs, Popula- 
tion, Longevity. Division of Property at the Time of the Domes- 
day-survey. Principal Landholders at various Periods. ta 
of the County. Earldom of Cornwall. Cornish Families whic 
have been ennobled. Extinct Peers and Baroniat Families. No- 
blemens’ Seats. Mansions of extinct Peers. Buronets of Corn- 
wall. Extinct Baronets. Baronet’s Seats. Cornish Gentry. Ex. 
tinct Families. Gentlemens’ Seats. Deer-Parks. Geographical 
and Geological Description of the County, Boundaries, Extent; 
&c. Soils and Strata. Surface and Scenery. Rivers, Lakes, 
Navigable Canals, Roads. Natural History. Fossils and Mine- 
rails. Indigenous Plants. Birds. Mineral Waters and Remark, 
able Wells. Produce. Manufactures. Trade and Ports. Anti- 
uities. British aud British Roman Antiquities. Circles of Stone, 
founds. Barrows. Cromlechs. Celts. Caves, .Coins. In- 
scribed Stones. Roman Antiquities. Roman Roads and Stations, 
Ancient Church Architecture. Ancient Painted Glass. Roodloft’s 
Screens, &c. Fonts. Ancient Sepulchral Monuments. Remains 
of Monastic Buildings. Castles and Sites of Castles. Ancient 
Mansien-Houses. Ancient Crosses. Well-Chapels, Camps and 
Earth warks. Miscellaneous Antiquities, Customs and Superstie 
tions, &c. Parochial History, Seilly Islands.” 


In the Geveral History, much novelty was not to be expected, 
We haye no scruple, indeed, in declaring our opinion, that some 
parts of it should have been omitted. Slight notices, where 
voluines have been already written, are by no means satisfactory, 
"They ave unworthy of the name of Lysons; which, wherever 
it occurs, seems to promise us new stores of entertamment and 
information, from curious investigation and original discoveries, 
The division of property at the time of the ein cael 
the principal landholders at varicus periods; the nobility of the 


county; Cornish families which have been ennobled; noble-- 


blemen’s seats; mansions of extinct peers; baronets; Cornish 
gentry; these are sybjects properly mtroductory to the “ Con- 
cise ‘Topographical Account,” (for we must not forget the title- 
page.) But, uf the sketch of Natural History (where the Cornish 
chough is the only native bird mentioned) were too excellent to be 
suppresed; we cannot but think, that the British and Roman 
anuuquities might have been spared. In the circles of stones, 
the rounds, the barrows, the cromlechs, the celts, the caves, the 
coins, the Roman roads and Roman stations, we have no ac- 
quisition. 

In their notices of ancient church architecture, of sepulchral 
monuments, of monastic buildings and castles, and of mansion. 
houses, these writers always command a respectful attention, 
Of well-chapels they say: 


« Small 
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«¢ Small chapels or oratories, erected over wells or springs of 
water, to which extraordinary virtues have been ascribed, abound 
in most parts of Cornwall, the greater part of then in ruins. That, 
of Menacuddle, near St, Austell, remains pretty entire—a small 
Gothic building, nine feet by five feet six inches within the walls, 
having a groined roof, neatly moulded doorways on the nerth and 
south sides, with pointed arches, and a small window on the west, 
side. ‘The well is on the ecast-side, one foot two inches im width, 
Over St. Agnes well, in Chapel-comb, in the parish of St. Agnes, 
is a plain Gothic building of stone, about eight feet wide ia the 
front, where is an opening with an obtuse arch.” P, 246, _ 


We now come to the Topographical Account. It is alpha- 
betical, and (as the title-page announces) sufficiently “ concise.” 
But it is every where perspicuous. Perhaps, no author has the 
power of expressing so much in so few words. ‘This is a most. 
valuable talent. And it is “ beyond all price” in a topogra- 
phical writer. As specimens of the style and manner, our 
readers will accept the following: 


« The manor of Tolverne came into the family of Arundell, by, 
the marriage of Sir John Arundell with the heiress of Ralph Soor 
or Lee Sore. Sir John Arundell gave Tolverne to his younger son 
Thomas, whose posterity were settled there from the reign of 
Richard II. to that of Charles I, King Henry VIII. when he went 
into Cornwall for the purpose of ‘fortifying St. Mawes and Pen- 
dennis Castle, is said to have been entertained by his kinsman Sir 
John Arundell, at Tolverne. Sir Thomas Arundell having injured 
his fortune, as it is said, by an attempt to discover an imaginary 
island in America, called old Brazil, sold this manor and barton, 
and removed his residence to Truthore in Sithney. The manor 
became the property of the Seymours, from whom it passed by 
successive female heirs to the Tredenhams, Scobels, and Hawkins’s, 
It is now the property of Sir Christopher Hawkins, Bart. ‘The 
barton which was sold to the Boscawens is now the property of 
Lord Falmouth : the site of the ancient mansion is occupied by a 
farm-house.’”? P. 106, 

“ A considerable portion of the parishes of Gwithian and Phil- 
lack is covered with sand-hills, supposed to have been originally 
brought from the sea-side by hurricanes probably at a remote pe- 
riod; and we are informed, that among the Arundell papers there 
is mention of such an event having happened in the twelfth cen- 
tury. ‘The disproportionately high valuation of the rectory of 
Gurthian, in the old Valors, when compared with that of other 
parishes, which were then rated much lower, though now of very 
superior valuc, affords a probable conjecture that much land has 
been lost by the influx of the sand. It is known by oral tradition 
that whole farms have been overwhelmed at a period not very fe- 
mote. We have been informed by Mr. Hockin, the rector, who 
has obligingly favoured us with a communication on this subject, 
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that the barton of Upton, one of the principal farms in Gurthian, 
was thus eucitalensh ; that his great grandfather remembered the 
occupier residing in the farm-house, which was nearly buried in 
éne night, the family being obliged to make their escape from the 
¢hamber-windows. It is very remarkable that the ruins of .this 
house, which had never been seen by the oldest man living, were 

in exposed to view, in consequence of the shifting of the sands 
in the winter of 1808-9. The present rector remembers two fields 
lost .at Gurthian, having been buried with sand ten or twelve feet 
deep. The church-town would have shared the same fate, had it 
not been prevented by the timely exertions of the church-wardens, 
who, with all possible expedition, caused large plantations to be 
made of a species of rush, which grows abundantly in that neigh- 
bourhood, and by the rapid spreading of its long fibrous roots 


affords the only known method of checking the progress of the - 


sands.” P. 130, 

“ The parish of Piran, in Sabulo, is said to have been the residence 
and burial-place of St. Piran, the patron of the tinners, of whom 
the legend, as given by Hals, is, that ** he swam over from Ireland 
on a mill-stone, and lived 200 years after his emigration :”’ hut 
this differs from Capgrave’s account, who says nothing of the mill- 
stone; his story is, that ‘ after having lived to the age of 200 
years and upwards, and finding his health declining, he deter- 
mined to end his days in Cornwall.’ The two preceding parishes 
take their names from the same saint. ‘ This parish,’ as Carew ob- 
serves, * but too well brooketh his surname in Sabulo, for the light 
sand carried up bythe north-wind from the sea-shore, daily continueth 
his covering and murring the land adjoynant, so as the distresses 
ef this deluge drave the inhabitants to remove. their church: 
howbeit when it meeteth with any crossing brooke, the same (by 
a secret antipathy) restraineth and barreth his farder incroaching 
that way.’ It was, probably, in consequence of this notion, that 
the inhabitants thinking such situation secure, removed their church 
only about 300 yards, it being on the opposite side of a brook: in 
the old church was the shrine of St. Piran in which his relics were 
carefully preserved : there was a great resort of Pilgrims to make 
oblations at this shrine, as appears by a deed in the registry of the 
see of Exeter, bearing date 1485. The brook above-mentioned, 
baving been dried up by the adits made from time to time for the 
purpose of working the mines, the new church lost all the protec- 
tion it could have derived from it and Borlase ; ina MS. account of 
an excursion in 1755, speaks of it ¢ as being then in no little danger, 
the sands being spread all around it.’ It stood among the sand-hills, 
with only a ‘solitary cottage near it, half buried in sand, and the 
porch frequently so blocked up that it was difficult to obtain en- 
trance ; it was determined therefore, about ten years ago, to builda 
new church near the village of Lambourn, and the centre of the 
aoa Thither the pillars and the font, which ap year to have be- 
Jonged to the original church, were removed, and the new church 


was 
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was consecrated by Dr. Fisher, then Bishop. of Exeter; im 1805, 
When we visited Perran-Sabule in that year, the former church, 
which had been unroofed was nearly filled with sand.” P. 263. 


Had the etymology of the names of places been imserted, as 
they occurred, it would have been a useful and pleasant addi. 
tion. This omission, indeed, is much to be regretted, as the old 
Cornish names are, for the most part, accurately descriptive of 
the places themselves, and not unfrequently present a local mi- 
niature to the mind’s eye; many of the following terms will 


fully justify our remark ; 


Burnuhall, the high hill. 

Treverbyn, the dwelling on the 
hill. 

Trevaunance, the deep .town in 
the valley. 

Truthan, the higher town. 

Pentrassow, the head of the 
springs. 

Fenton-gymps, the continually 

° soudtting well. 

Trethower, the town by the ri- 
ver. 

Trevydran, the town by the 
brambly river. | 

Tywarnharle, the house on the 
salt-water river. 

Ardevora, the place on the bo- 
som of the lake. 

Garlynick, the towa upon the 
marsh. 

Bodrigy, the house by the tide. 

Penzance, the head of the bay. 

Rowtor, the rocky mountain. 

Halmcantor, the moory stony 
mountain, 


The reader who wishes to enter into this - 


Carnbre, the hill-downs, 
Alston, the high-cliff hill. 
Alverton, the high green-hill, 
Boskenna, the house on the ase 
cent. 
Uiarth, the house on the high 
swelling hill. 
or the valley above the 
wood. 
Crugsellick, the barrow in open 
view. 
Roswarne, the valley of elders. 
l'revannion, the town in the 
hollow valley. , 
Trerees, the town on the fleet-_ 
ing ground, 
Olua-cot, the howling cot. 
Treglastan, the scarlet oak town, 
Trenwith, the town of ash-trees. 
Killisallowe, the grove of elms. 
Nanceavallen, thevalley of apple- 
Nnaipiscibe thiipteak Cael 
oskymmer, the great dog-valley. 
Treinblith, the eat 's Sani, e 
&c. &c. &e. 


‘of the subject 


more at large, will do well to consult Mr. Polwhele’s History of 
Cornwall, where he will find much information in this curious 
and entertaining part of provincial etymology. 

From the many pages of additions and corrections, that precede 
the index, &c. &c. &c. We should almost conceive, that our authors 
had misplaced their confidence in several of their Cornish friends.. 
For the errors of the book relate chiefly to present persons and 
present transactions: and it is to the negligence and inaccuracy 
of their correspondents that we must of necessity ascribe them. 
Lhe report, indeed, of numerous mistakes or imadvertencies 

me (besides 
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(besides those already specified in the pages above) has reached tg, 
But these mistakes are, in general, uhimportant, sometimes even 
imaginary. Often, im trath, to adopt the alteration of the cor- 
rector, would be, to introduce a blemish or a blot, where the 
speck was before scarcely discernible. 

Such sort of trifling and silly criticisms are the lot espe- 
cially of provincial authorship. A mistake in the genealogy of 
un obscure family; the miscalculation of a seventh degree of 
cousiuship, or some such trivial error, will often furnish provin- 
cial critics with a handle for much needless and absurd asperity 5 
while, of the various high qualifications and powers necessary to 
the accomplishment of so vast an undertaking as the present; 
they form no adequate conception; vor, for the learning, the 
judgment, the laborious exertion, and the persevering ingenuity, 
so uniformly here exhibited, do they cutertain the slightest 
respect. 





Arr. IV. A conpressed View of the Points to be discussed in 
treating with the Untied States of America, pp. 30s 
Richardson. 1814. 


"THIS little work at the time of its publication was well cals 
culated to enlighten the public mind on the poimts which then 
existed for discussion between this country and the United States. 


‘The negotiation at Ghent has terminated in a treaty; but hos= 


tifities between the contendmg powers are not yet suspended. 
Onr Governmont thinks it expedient not to relax its warlike 
efforts, nll pacification upon the terms agreed to in the treaty is 
made certain by the ratification of the American government. 
‘The uninterrupted continuation of hostilities after a provisional 
treaty of peace has been concluded, we believe to be unusual ; 
but when we recollect the origin of the war and its avowed ob- 
ject, and the means by which our enemy lately threatened to 
sustain it, we are-sure that his majesty’s governinent’ discharges 
its important duty by a vigorous prosecution of the contest om 
our part, till the fanh of America shall be determinately pledged 
to observe the compact made by the ambassadors, 

While we wait most anxiously for the ratification of the treaty 
by the President of the United States, we are aware of the pos- 
sibility that it may be withholden. ‘The great usurper, whose 
fall was the restoration of peace to this Eastern world, might 
seemingly have averted his fate by a very late abandonment of 
those principles which hed rendered his tyranny imcompatible 
with general safety. But Buoneparte had proclaimed, that his 
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Contest with America. 51 
févolutionary power should predominate over all opposition, and 


he feared that by conceding to the Allies what would have ren- 


deréd his future aggressions either hopeless or difficult, he would 
forfeit. the ouly hold which he retained upon the fidelity of Ins 
subjects. ‘They never loved him as their prince, but in sup- 
porting him while the full tide of sueeess poured in from every 
quarter, and while the promises of the future equalled the britliancy 
of the ‘past, they found their natural vanity no less than their 
ational power promoted, and all the views of their ambitious 
grandeur gratified, and patiently submitted to the domestic yoke. 
‘hat charm dissolved, the career of Buonaparte ended. Mr, 
Madison has made unbounded promises to the sorry and selfish 
fiation over whom he presides, and his prowess has been prin- 
cipalily shown in an attempt to render them independant of 
established laws which have been so long recognized by civilized 
communities, The remaining colomes of England he was to 
reduce by conquest; his ships were to struggle for victory with 
the fleets which liad conquered in every part of the ocean; on 
that vast continent of North America no European state was to 
retam any dominion; and. the mjured Indians were in future to 
subsist as the slaves of his precarious permission and will. The 
sume causes which produced the fall of the Corsican usurper, 
may have a similar tendency in determining the fate of his hum- 
bie imitator, Mr. Madison ; for in abandoning all his proud pre- 
tensions, it is not improbable that he may abandon also his coui< 
mand over the American nation. The war which raged in both 
hemispheres may find a similar termination iu the abdication of 
more than one presuming adventurer. 

Our disagreement with America origmated in a practical 
claim asserted by that country to avail itself of that colonial 
trade, from which, in times of peace, the policy of the parenf 
states excludes all foreign competition, thus deriving an undue 
advantage from the war which desoluted Murope, depriving this 
country of the fruits of its naval superiority, and relieving the 
enemy from the pressure: of our hostility. ‘The English Courts 
of Admiralty admitted the right of America to extend ber ac~ 
customed trade to the utmost limit of which it was capable, but 
denied her right to exercise a trade which all nations prohibit ia. 
tines of peace, and which the enemy himself (though his’ 
inaritime weakness made it ridiculous) expressly prohibited. in. 
war under penalty of confiscation, if destined to a British port,’ 
by the decrees of Milan and Berlin. 

_ In order to prevent such illegel traffic by which our commer-' 
cial rivals were enriched, our enemy sustained, and our mer- 
chants deprived of the reward of victory, we clained the right 
of searching neutral vessels on the high seas, aud of seizing ce 
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which were engazed in that prohibited commerce. This tight 
wax previously claimed by the enemy in the decrees of Milan 
and Berlin, and was necessarily Con tg on our part if we were 


to enforce the legal principle which restrains such interdicted 
commerce. | 

‘The American government maintained that commerce against 
all remonstrance. ‘The question was discussed with unfriendly 
oe mg | year after year, and at length was involved with 
another claim more expressly contrary to the laws of nations, and 
at least equally destructive to the interests of Great Britain. 

The tie of allegiance between the country and its native sub- 
jects, is by the laws of every state indissoluble. But the Ameri- 
cans asserted a nght to relieve British subjects from the indelible 
obligation which they owe to their own country, by conferring 
on them Letters of Naturalization, acknowledging them as 
citizens of the United States. By this outrageous principle the 
British seaman was emancipated from the service of his natural 
sovereign, placed immediately in commercial rivalship with his 
native country, and made liable to be involved in a traiterous 
support of the enemies of that country. The principle was of 
course resisted on our part. We asserted and practised the 
right ef searching for such renegado mariners, and that practice 
the Americans resisted. ‘These were the matters of disagree- 
ment which gave occasion to the war, which the Government 
of the United States at length insolently denounced aguinst us. 

The war thus unjustly commenced was most injuriously con- 


ducte’. An invasion of our Canadian territories being pro-: 


jected, the neighbouring Indians were forced into the contest, 
and their states invaded, ‘The accustomed laws of war were no 
more regarded, than the rules of pacific relations had been ob- 
served before hostilities commenced. Plunder was the incen- 
tive used to stimulate the soldiery, and authorized rapine ensued. 
But the brave Canadians, firm in loyalty, repelled the mvasion. 
and the tide of success turned against the Americans. ‘The 
President, like his master, the late Emperor of the French re- 
public, maintained his insolence, even on the very verge of ruin. 
Though his capital had beeu in our power, and universal alarm 
pervaded the whole of his territory, he advanced yet bolder pre- 
tensions. He threatened to drive us from the Continent, and 
prepared to give vigour to his threats by adopting the dreadful 
expedient of a military conscription. 

Our author, in these circumstances of the contending parties, 
proceeds to compress the points for discussion m a negotiation 
for peace. As to the questions in which fhe war originated, he 
passes them over almost in silence, not doubting that our 
maritime rights will be preserved imyiolate. He enforces the 

necessity 
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Contest with America. 33 
necessity of a new line of boundary between the British and the 


Canadian territories. 


«« Posterity will scarcely believe, though history must attest the 
mortifying truth, that in acceding to the independence of the 
states of America, their territory was not merely allowed to them, 
but an extent of country, then a portion of the province of Quebec, 
nearly of equal magnitude to the thirteen provinces or states 
which then composed the union, was ceded to them, though not a 
foot of the country so ceded was or could be at the time occu- 
pied by an American in arms. ; 

* Yet such was the ignorance of the then minister of Great 
Britain and those whom he employed, in regard to the geographi- 
cal position and local importance of the territory ceded, that when 
the merchants of London, interested in the Canada trade, waited 
on Mr. Oswald the negotiator, to represent the impolitic and im- 
provident cession-of the upper country and the posts commanding 
the same, he literally burst into tears, and acknowledged his com- 
plete ignorance of such posts being in our possession, and of the 
country given away being an object in any respect worthy of 
notice.” 

It is also worthy of remark that 

‘* The ceded country was: inhabited by numerous tribes and 
nations of Indians who were independent both of us and the 


Americans; they were the real proprietors, and we transferred to 
others what did not belong to Ourselves.” 


' In 1794, the ceded territory was yielded to the Americans, 
and all its strong posts evacuated by the British. From that 


period, an uninterrupted system of vexation has been pursued to 


exclude the British from trading with the Indian inhabitants, but 
hitherto without success: an arbitrary and cruel measure was also 
resorted to, by which the Indiaus were despoiled of their lands, 
which clearly proved that the utter extermination of the natives 
was be the real object of the American government. 

The river Penobscot ought to have been our boundary, and 
the independence of the six nations ought to have been secured, 
but we were driven back to the river Saint Croix; the islands in 
Passamaquoddy Bay, important to the trade of New Brunswick, 
were contrary to the treaty afterwards occupied by the Americans, 
and the Indian territory was conceded to them, by which. they 
obtained immediate access to the Lakes... 

‘The possession of the islands in Passamaquoddy Bay by 
America, enables them to carry on an extensive contraband trade 
of great value, to the detriment of the inhabitants of New Bruns. 
wick, which trade in time of pcace it is unpossible to check or 


ts prevent. ! 
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Our author offers convincing proofs that the friendship of the 
Vuited States is not essential to the welfare of any part of the 
British Empire. God forbid that this consideration should 
stimulate our hostility to imjustice, or that we should show a 
wanton spirit of resentment, even for unprovoked injuries, on 
account of the perfect independence of ull our colonies upon the 
trade with the United States! It is, nevertheless, not to be 
doubted, that our West Indian Islands can be well supplied 
from Canada and New Brunswick with every article of necessity 
usually exported to them by-the Americans, and if that trade 
should be regulated without considering the more geucral rela- 
tions of policy , (which our author recommends, but we by no 
means comcide in his sentiment) at the recurrence of peace, 
happen when it may, they would be excluded from its advan- 
lage s. 

lar more reasonable and important it will be to exclude them 
for ever from the British ports in India. We might enlarge 
greatly on this mteresting topie , but shall reserve our obberva~ 
tions till a future opportunity, when we intend to consider fully 
the subject of our Eastern policy. It suffices now to observe, 
that while we maimtain a domestic monopoly to the prejudice of 
British adventurers, it is most absurd, aud perhaps unjust, to 
permit and favour foreign competition. 

Our author touches but lightly on the incorporation of the 
Floridas and Louisiana with the Republic. We would not inflame 
that hostile feeling in the minds of our countrymen which com- 
mercial rivalship has created, and a long accumulation of in- 
juries and insults perpetrated by the American goverument has 
greatly writated, we uevertheless maintain that the aggraudize- 
ment of a rival state however attained, if it endanger our se- 
curity, is, under all circumstances, a justifiable cause of com- 


plaint and hostility. Lf it were possible that by any process of 


barter, or chicanery of negotiation, the Netherlands should 
again be conceded to France, would any British minister 
doubt that such a transaction was a breach of every subsisting 
treaty, and an ample provocation to war? When Louis the 
fourteenth claimed to his family the undivided inheritance of the 
Spanish monarchy, what I ‘uglishman regarded the usurpation as 
the less atrecious for the pretended will ‘of Char'es the third, of 
the more offeasive for beg a breach of the treaties of partition. 
If we are desirous of maintaining our transatlantic empire, it 
behoves us now and at all times to resist the principle, that any 
European states, who are hostilely disposed towards us, can be 
allowed to aumoy us by important concessions to these our 
natural rivals, or “that they might lawfully make acquisitions of 


terriery by covinous suede, ether from European poten. . 
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tates of the native powers. If we admit that most pernicious 
principle, our great possessions in that distant hemisphere, the 
sources of our commercial greatness, and ihe nurseries of our 
seamen, are enjoyed by a most precarious tenure. 

There are some who consider the boundary of 1783 as per 
manently fixed against this country, and attach no importance 
to the subsequeiit aggressions of the Americans. ‘There are 
some who conceive this country already worn out with great ex- 
ertion, and sinking in the decrepitude of age. They deem it 
almost impiotts and absurd to resist the youthful energies of 
republican America, destined, as they assume, to reahze, at 
no distant period, all the pretensions which her present rulers 
advance ; and not only to realize them, but aided by a popula- 
tion for ever progressive, happy, virtuous, and irresistible, 
destined to scaanaid us in the new, and to contend for em- 
pire m the old world. If indeed such apprehensions are 
rationally formed, we come to a different conclusion from that 
which is sought by such advocates for peace. The boundary 
established in America by the treaty of 1745, is not more sacred 
in our view than that established in Europe by the treaties 
of Luneville and Amiens. If our enemy already too strong for 
our security is progressive im strength, we must acquire a frmef 
froutier to oppose lnm, and this is the day for the attempt. Fa- 
tally pusiilanunous is that council which would suspend contev- 
tion admitted to be at last inevitable, till the hostile. power 
every day growing in stature shall be most invigorated, or would 
hope to conciliate his favour and disarm his resentment by aiding 
those resources, and acceding to those pretensions which he 
tells us will ultimately be applied to our destruction. 

_ The recent law of the United States for arming their popula- 
tion by a process of conscription, we conceive a new aggression 
against the laws of civil polity. ‘Io repel an insolent invader, 
or to maiutain a right without which a nation might cease to 
exist, or cease to exist with honour, let the last penny be 
brought to the public treasury, let all the youth be trained to 
martial exercise, and even the aged forego the crutch if he can : 
wield a sword with effect. By such glorious efforts the oppres- 
sor’s rod has been often broken, aud the most profound schenieg 
of wanton ambition have been defeated. By such exertions ing 
@ recent instance, have the Russians attamed a distinctiog 
ainong the nations of the continent to which they bad not before 
ever aspired, and stand recorded the immediate liberators of the 
civilized world. But it is an expedient allowable only in the 
last extremity. When a banditti is known to be abroad, every 
measure of vational defence is justifiable by the laws of svlf-pre. 
servation. But where no such danger can reasonably be appre. 
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hended, such a conscription must be deemed a struggle for 
dominion, not a measure of national security, and as such, de- 
mands the most jealous scrutiny even on the part of those states, 
who are not immediate parties in the contest. ‘The organiza- 
tion of a force incompatible with the safety of other states, 
would of itself be held a sufficient ground for interference. ‘The 
United States pretended that we had violated their rights by a 
misinterpretation of public law in restraining their neutral com- 
merce and subjecting their ships to visitation, and in certain 
cases to forfeiture. ‘They complained also that their flag was 
insulted by a claim on our part, to the persons of natural-born 
British subjects found serving in their marine; and for these 
supposed injuries they declare war against us. They proceed in 
that war to the invasion of our dominions, and denouncing con- 
uest and subjugation even after their first invasion is repelled, 

dey form a plan by arming their whole male population to give 
effect to that threat. Twenty five years ago the publication of 
such a plan would have been novel in winciple, and have as- 
tonished mankind. ‘The republicans of Renss first conceived 
the daring experiment, and by its tremendous operation almost 
subdued the world. ‘The republicans of America have followed 
the example, not for defence, but avowedly for a purpose of 
conquest. ‘This is a measure which calls the attention of other 
countries no less than our own, of all those, to whose territories 
m the Western hemisphere, the aggrandizement of America must 
prove a dangerous, if not a tatal blow. 

We have here briefly touched the several points which our 
‘ministers must have considered in the formation of that treaty 
which now waits the ratification of the American government. 
Of the conditions offered to the enemy we are informed nothing 
by authority. Having brought to so glorious an issue our cou- 
test with republican France, we trust that the energies of this 
great country are fully equal to secure all its objects in a contest 
with republican America. It is reasonable indeed, that after 
twenty years of such severe exertion, we should cousider a state 
of universal peace as a blessing not hastily to be abandoned, and 
that after the labours of such a contest we should be mclined to 
recruit our energies in the security of uninterrupted repose. We 
must however declare our belief that if the Indian nations, our 
allies, are not restored to those territories of which they have 
been defrauded or plundered since the independence of the 
colomes was acknowledged, and if our remaining settlements 
are not secured by a barrier which cannot be forced whenever 
the Americans shall chuse again to try their strength in war; 
we cannot with justice consider the peace as a state of security. 
Qur enemy has proclaimed his object, and evinced the means 
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with which he intends to pursue it. Vigilance must still remain 
our protection. 

The acknowledgement of our maritime claims by acquiescence, 
is indeed an abaudunment on the part of the United States of 
those objects for which they avowedly commenced the war. 
Their cession of the fisheries which were granted to them by 
former treaties, and their exclusion from trading with our East 
Indian dependencies, are points which are most important to our 
commercial interests, and may fairly be considered as recom- 
pensing us for all the expenditure attendant on this just and 
necessary contest. ‘The treaty as it appears in unofficial state- 
ments, if not all that we desire is highly honourable, for on our 
part it was a defensive war, and the points contended for by the 
enemy are abandoned. ‘The dangers which we have alluded to 
are nevertheless real. {It might have, however, been inexpe- 
dient to agitate these questions at present; but we have no 
doubt that a day will arrive when the government of the United 
States, if they should long continue one federal republic, will 
resume its operations hitherto active alike in peace and in war, 
to expel the British from North America, aud to possess itself 
of the whole continent. 

When the treaty of peace shall be published, we may judge 
of its provision with more propriety than at present; but no act 
of state is to be considered independently of many circumstances 
which to the superficial observer may seem unconnected, but are 
nevertheless intimately blended with it. The negotiations at 
Ghent must have been conducted on our part with reference to 
those at Vienna. In concluding the American war without the 
least sacrifice of honour, and obtaining for our merchants the 
splendid advantages of monopoly on the continent of Asia, and 
in the fisheries of Newfoundland, so much has been gained that 
it might’ at present be inexpedient to contend for more; and at 
the present crisis, by effecting a general pacification, more may 
be gained in our European relations than even the subjugation 
of the United States, if that were practicable, could counter- 
balance. | 

But an opinion has prevailed that Mr. Madison will not ratify 
the treaty. His refusal will be an additional proof that his 
object is not peace but conquest. A new insult will then be 
offered to our country: but having ascertained what British 
prowess can accomplish in a warfare of twenty years with the 
gigantic power of revolutionary France, we do not dread a pro 
longation of warfare with republican America. 
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Art. V. Reflections on the financial System of Great Britain, 
and particularly on the Sinking Fund, written in France, in 


the Summer of 1812. By Walter Boyd, Esg. 46 pp. 
Hatehard. 1815. 


TUE author of this pamphlet bears a name of celebrity in the 
annals of our finance. We believe that he was honored by the 
confidence of Mr. Pitt; and, in our view, it is a high eulogium 
on the integrity and talent of any one to state, that he enjoyed 
the confidence of that great Minister. But the vicissitudes of 
fortune jn this commercial country are among the common inci- 
dents of every passing day. Early in the last war, Mr, Boyd ex- 
perienced a fatal reverse of circumstances in a house ‘hich, till 
then, enjoyed the highest credit, and fell from distinguished opu- 
lence into great necessity ; but he bore with him into retirement 
¥ comuiseration of many, and the respect of all who knew 
num. 

It was the fate of Mr. Bayd to pass into still greater calamity. 
He was ong of those who, during the short peace of 1802, had 
trusted in the plighted faith of the Consular Government ; and, 
by the unprecedented violence of that government, was detained 


at the renewal of the way in hopeless imprisonment, He wrote 
this pamphlet 


** In the tenth year of his detention in France, under cireum- 
stances more calculated to drive him to despair, than to lead him 
to look for consolation im any endeavour to be useful to his coun- 
ary. 

** Stifling howeyer the sense of his personal sufferings, and ele- 
yating, as well as circumstances permitted, his mind to the impor- 
tance of the subject, he employed his time, during several months, 
in establishing a chain of reasoning, from assumed data (for such 
only he possessed) tending to shew the utility, and even the neces- 
sity of some change in the management of the Sinking Fund, in 
order to derive from thence part of the permanent taxes, which ap 
indefinite prolongation of the war wdphl render necessary.” 


Whatever comes from Mr. Bord is worthy of attention. Ex- 
perienced in the doctrines of Finance, he forms no hasty judge- 
ment. His opinions are entitled to attention even where they 
fail of convincing 

The plans here Jaid before us are founded on a view of the 
Nationa) Debt and of the Sinking Fund, not according to the 
annual amount of the one and the gross amount of the other, but 
according to the relation which the produce of the one may bear 
to the charge for uluumately redeeming and im the mean time de- 
fraying the interests of the other. ‘Thus, in the year 1786, when 
our finances were reduced to order by Mr. Pitt, the Sinking 
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Fund of the annual million then established bore the proportion 
of nearly } to Q to the then existing interest of the National 
Debt, which was nearly eight millions, with the charge for re- 
demption added. By the uninterrupted operation of that fund 
upon that debt, it would redeem the whole in 45 years. Mr. 
Bovd assumes that the interest of the debt, at the time that he 
wrote, is 24 millions, and the Sinking Fund, in its watural pro- 
gress, and by the additions made on account of the subsequent 
loans, increased to 12 millions, making the amount of the an- 
nual charge 36 millions. ‘The proportion therefore between the 
augmented Sinking Fund and the armual charge, for payment of 
the mterest, and for its ultimate redemption, is as 1 to 3. By 
extending the calculation it will appear, that while the Sinking 
Fund is left in uninterrupted operation, and the usual provision of 
1 per cent. made for the redemption of every new loan added to? 
the debt, the proportion of the Sinkimg Fund to the total 
charge for interest and redemption will continually lerease, 
notwithstanding the increase of the debt by frequent loans, tll 
at last its amount must be the same, and the debt be extin- 
guished, i 


* It is made a question whether a perseverance in this system, 
which burthens the country with the whole charge of the publick 
funded debt, and all the additions to it,” till a great or complete 
progress be made in its redemption, “ be preferable to such a pre- 
sent modification of the Sinking Fund as may have the effect of 
gradually relieving us of taxes, as they have been and may be 
gradually imposed.,’” 


Mr. Boyd proposes three schemes of modification. 

By the first scheme the Smking Fund is to proceed in its pre- 
sent course of operation for five years. At the end of that period 
it is to be reduced to bear the same proportion to the then ane- 
nual charge which it now bears to the present annual charge. 
‘The surplus produce is to be still apphed in the purchase of 
stock—and the interest of that stock is to be appropriated by 
Parliament to such purposes as may be deemed expedient. At 
the end of the next and of every succeeding period of five years 
the proportion which now subsists between the Sinking Fund 
and the anual charge is to be again restored, and the surplus 
produce’in like manner to be applied. | 

By the second scheme the Swking Fund is to be reduced, at 
the end of every period of five years, to its present proportion, 
and its surplus produce be applied, not ia the purchase of stock, 
the interest of which might be appropriated to the reduction of 
taxes, but to the immediate ait of the publick for the current 
expences of each year. 

Without 
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Without entering into the details used by Mr. Boyd to render 
these schemes luminous to those who delight in prolix calcula- 
tion, we shall only observe that the simple effect of either of 
them is to arrest the grand progression of the Sinking Fund at 
the end of fiveyears from the present period, and to limit its maxi- 
mum of operation to that increase which would be attamed in the 
continuance of the established system during, that five years. 

The third scheme proposed by Mr. Boyd is engrafted on the 
first, so as that whatever sums should be withdrawn from the 
Sinking Fund, by the operation of that scheme, are to be an- 
nually issued by Government (either raised by new loans or by 
new taxes) to replace the same amount in that fund. For the 
details we must refer to the publication itself. 

Now though our respect for Mr. Boyd's calculation is consi- 
derable, yet we cannot extract trom those, which he has now 
published, any novel result. We were taught at school that the 
operation of compotnd interest, continued uninterruptedly, 
would produce prodigious accumulation. As children, we raised 
many a splendid fabrick of imagination on that glittering founda- 
tion. But parsimonious expenditure and multiplication of re- 
sources are the only sure means of avoiding the pressure of sub- 
sisting debts, or of adding to the mass of acquired wealth, either 
in private or in public k economy. Schemes of calculation, 
whether simple or abstruse, have no magical power. The 
British Government has incurred a heavy load of debt, because 
its expenditure has continually exceeded the amount of its re- 
sources. ‘The reduction of it, as far as expedient, can only be 
effectuated by rendering its expenditure less than its revenue, and 
reserving the excess of revenue for the discharge of a portion of 
its debts. ‘The statement of that principle exhausts the science 
of the Smking Fund. ‘The main utility of that institution is to 
provide a growing revenue appropriated to the liberation of the 
State from past obligations. Whatever scheme may airest the 
growth of that appropriated revenue, however ingeniously de- 
vised, is in fact illusive, and a partial abandonment of its prin. 
ciple, 

The reduction of the National Debt very far below its present 
amount is desirable, because the taxes now raised for the pay- 
ment of its interest are of so great an amount that they weaken 
the political energies of the country. We trust that the peace, 
now happily established im Europe, will be of long continuance ; 
but a day must come when we, or our children, shall again con- 
tend agamst powerful enemies, if not for our constitution and ip- 
ree yet for honour and the security of our rights, 


Alter erit tum Tiphys, et altera que vehat Arga 
Dilectos Hervas : erunt eliam altera bella.” 
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We are now to provide not only for the relief of the present ge- 
neration, entitled for its vigour and fortitude to high reward, but 
for future exigences which must inevitably occur. ‘This great 
nation must not be enfeebled by a weight of past debt. 

In all our speculations upon the Sinking Fund, we ought to 
bear in mind the primary object of creating a national debt, and 
the political effects which it has produced. We should then be 
more able to ascertain the rational object of a Sinking Fund, and 
to estimate the beneficial effects which it’ is capable of pro- 
ducing. - 

» The first object of creating a public debt was ostensibly to en+ 
able the State to execute a national undertaking permanently be- 
neticial to the community to which its immediate resources were 
inadequate. ‘The first funded debt was established in 1697, but 
it was to provide for the expences of the revolution war, which 
had been sustaiued by loaus to Government advanced on ne spe- 
cific pledge. In every succeeding war, the funding system has 
been progressively increased tll the debt has attamed its present 
prodigious amount. If these wars, or any of them, had been 
projected for the peculiar advantage of the generation which 
carried them on, it would have been most unjust to charge the 
expences of them upon the inheritance of the national estate. 
But if that inheritance was secured and augmented in the series 
of wars, undertaken for the establishment of civil and religious 
liberty under the Prince of Orange ; for preventing the union of 
the great monarchies of France and Spain; for maintaining 
against France the independence of the Germatuic Confederation ; 
for founding and maturing our great colonial empire ; for acquir- 
ing decisive maritime superiority ; and, lastly, for preserving all 
social and moral institutions from impending destruction, and all 
political power from subjection to one savage military domina- 
tion ; then. it is most equitable that all who shall come to the en- 
joyment of that inheritance, by such great exertions secured and 
augmented, should sustain their share in the expences mcurred 
for such great objects. Let those who reap the advantage bear a 
portion of the charge. | 

Justice aud prudence concur in sustaining a national debt 
By that institution he daty of loyalty has been strengthened by 
the tie of interest. While the Government remains faithful tg 
its engagements, the proprietor of money, being always its cre- 
ditor, considers the safety of the State as the security of his 
wealth, and his title to property. By the operation of the Na- 
tional Debt, the Bill of Rights, and the Act of Settlement, be- 
came the feoffment and the assurance of every man’s estate. By 
the funding system, extended as we have seen it, every capitalist, 
of Whatever degree, becomes a partner in the royal exchequer. 

He 
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He regards the Sovereign as the natural protector of his private 
fortune ; aud the servants of the Sovereign as his responsible ac- 
countants. ‘The public revenue, primarily appropriated to his 
service, he sees augmented without jealous apprehension that it 
can be diverted to oppress him: and persuades himself that, in 
adding strength to the State, it gives stability to private opulence. 

Any portion of capital, actively employed in commercial ad- 
venture, is to yield a profit exceeding the ordinary rate of m- 
terest. ‘The speculations of trade have no other end or object. 
Men may become rich by trading on borrowed capital. Sup- 
posing that all our wars could have been caried on by imme- 
diate taxation, then the whole amount of the national debt 
would have been gradually withdrawn from the active capital of 
the country, in which it has produced.and reproduced itself many 
times, and the couutry would have saved simply the interest 
which has been paid to the proprietors of stock. ‘The absolute 
redemption of any part of that debt, now or hereafier, will in- 
deed relieve the country from the burthen of its interest; but a 
portion will be withdrawn for that purpose from the great mass 
of active capital, which yields a profit far exceeding the interest 
of the debt discharged. 

‘The uses of a national debt are eminently conspicuous in pro- 
ducing facilities for rendering capital, of the smallest or of the 
greatest amount, at all times productive, for promoting the cir- 
culation of wealth wherever it is wanted, for affording undoubted 
securities to persons unable to embark in commercial or other 
speculation, and perplexed at the mention of securities which are 
to be deduced by legal inference, and often prove unsubstantial. 
Government exercises a function almost parental, by an institu- 
tion which stimulates the mdustrious to exertion, and all classes 
to economy ; by rendering the gain of industry and the saving of 
economy instantly productive of angmented income; by making 
capital fruitful without the hazard of adventure ; and all this by 
sparing the community itself, and leaving in general circulation a 
great mass of acquired wealth, charged only with a quit-rent 
which it is well competent to bear. 

We cannot deny that, in the progress of the funding system, 
the growth of taxation, necessary to support it, has often operated, 
ant] does operate to occasion much private distress. But, in an 
extended view, if the country has not grown opulent and power- 
ful by means of the National Debt, yet its progress has not im- 
peded the rapid merease of national wealth and power. 


“ While the capital has become more splendid and enlarged, 
while other flourishing towns have been created and extended ; 
while a hardy population has advanced to fructify the soil, to con- 
vert the sterile deserts into fruitful plains, and to sustain the use- 
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ful and ornamental arts; while the opulence of the higher classes, by 
a liberal expenditure, has been devoted to encourage agriculture 
and commerce, and to reward the labour and ingenuity of the vir- 
tuous peasantry; while the seas, covered with a triumphant marine, 
have sustained the riches of the whole earth floating to our shores ; 
in such prosperous circumstances, we may presume that the bur- 


then of taxation has not been generally oppressive i 9 


_ ‘The total annihilation of the National Debt, by discharging all 
the public crediters, would therefore be neither necessary nor 
expedient. ‘The operation of the Sinking Fund is politic and 
useful only to keep the debt within such a limit as expediency 
directs. Its ultimate operation to destroy the debt’ itself would 
be pernicious. It belongs to the political economist to regulate 
and te restrain its operation according to the fluctuating necessi- 
ties of the country and ever changing circumstances. 

But we doubt the practicability of enlarging the operations of 
a Sinking Fund to an amount which approximates to.the splev- 
did results promised by Mr. Boyd, and the other favourers of an 
extended system of accumulation. A tax raised for purposes of 
expence is a charge upon the mdustry of the country, which that 
same expence renews and vivifies. But whatever is taken, be- 
yond a certain point, to sustain a Sinking Fund, is a couversion 
ef so much money, circulating m the country, to become a mass 


- of unproductive capital. Mr. Pitt, im 1801, induced the House 


of Commons to resolve, that the then established Income-tax, 
which was calculated to produce ten millions a year, should re- 
main in force till, with the established Sinking Fund producing 
five millions more, the whole of the loans of the war then de- 
pending with the Consular Government of France should be de- 
frayed. We feel the utmost respect towards the authority of 
Mr. Pitt; we tremble when we presume to question the validity 
of any principle which he sanctioned; but we do not believe 
that this or any country can bear, year by year, for any cause 
whatever, the conversion of a much less sum than fifteen mil- 
lions of its circulating medium mto unproductive capital. Iq 
the year 1733, Sir Robert Walpole’s Sinking Fund, established 
in 1717, had increased from 400,000/, to three times its original 
amount. In the interval, since its creation, the situation of the 
country, and the ease of the public creditors, altered so much, 
that the competition became, not who should be the first, 
but who should be the last to be paid. 


“ The high state of credit, the low rate of interest of money, 
and the advanced price of all public stocks and funds above par, 





* Tinney’s Rights of the Sovereignty. 
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made the great monied companics, and all their proprietors, appre- 
hend nothing more than being obliged to receive their principal tao ° 
fast ; and it became almost the universal consent of mankind, that 
a million a year was as much as the creditors of the public could 
bear to receive in discharge of part of their principal.” * 


The operation of the Sinking Fund has hitherto been to keep 
down the rate of mterest payable by Government to the public 
creditor, and that in the recent wars most beneficial to the State. 
By affording a sure market to the stock-holder desirous of con- 
verting bis property into money at the very instant that he wants 
it, and by absorbing all the stock that comes to sale for such 
purposes, it has maintained a due proportion between the de- 
mand and the supply, during a series of years in which the debt 
has been augmented by vast accumulations. Is it credible that, 
when the necessity for further borrowing shall cease, the opera- 
tion of the Sinking Fund will be equally innoxious. When the 
demand of Government for the purpose of redemption shall be 
far greater thé the ordinary supply, the current price of stock 
may increase to any amount. ‘The three per cent. annuities 
may again be at par. ‘Is there any man who can calinly antici- 
pate the unlimited extension of a system, by which a hundred 
pounds, capable, m the management of the community, of pro- 
ducing ten, fifteen, or twenty per cent., shall be exacted by the 
State for the redemption of an annuity charged upon the com- 
munity of only three pounds per annum? Yet to such absurdity 
are the advocates of the fund, projected for perpetual accumula- 
tion, of necessity reduced. Mr. Boyd is not of that number. 
He admits that a time may come (page 34) when the progressive 
mcrease of the Sinking Fund should cease, and the public derive 
advantage from its past growth, by its application to the public 
wants. 

‘Yo aid the Sinking Fund, which has so long been a favourite 
object in our finance, Mr. Boyd proposes to perpetuate the Pro- 
perty-tax. We might proceed to combat such a proposal with- 
out the imputation of selfishness. The income of a reviewer is 
too precarious ; and, alas! its maximum is too mean to justify 
even his submission to the tax, or to excite the inquisitorial jea- 
lousy of the public assessors. We wish that it were. otherwise. 


[t is not on our own account that we would reason on such high 
matters. 





* See Considerations concerning the Public Funds, &c. by Sir 
Robert Walpole, page 56; and Coxe’s Memoirs of Sir R. Wal- 
pole, anno 1737. . 
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If a limited renewal of the Property-tax be necessary for the 
great purposes of Government, we doabt not that the public, 
faithful in that loyalty which created and has established the em- 
pire, will cheerfully submit to the wisdom of the legislature. But 
the legislature, in prolonging so heavy a burthen, will investigate 
and state the necessity: and a more substantial reason will be 
given for the continuation of such a burthen thaa the hypothesis 
of the Sinking Fund, and the gradual redemption of the public 
debt. ‘ 

It is not forgotten that the Pruperty-tax was instituted to carry 
on warfare the most extersive, for all that the Buitish nation en- 
joys or values. Jt was instituted and submitted to under the 
pledge of Government that its continuance should cease with the 
war which gave occasion to it. If the glorious peace which 
rewards our virtue be not a deliverance from that heavy imposi- 
tuuon, the occasion for prolonging the burthen should at lease be 
as urgent and imperious as that which caused its imposition. 
Nothing but imperious necessity would justify the legislature im 
incorporating its provisions permanently in the Constitution : and 
nothing but urgent financial necessity could induce them to con- 
tinue, even for a limited time, its burthens. 

Our trust in the Government is still uushaken. We doubt 
not that those to whom, under Providence, we are indebted for 
our laws, and our liberties, and our national existence, will 
watch as tenderly as heretofore the great interests committed to 
them. If necessity compels a continuance of the Property-tax 

for a while, they will yield to it reluctantly, and the public will 
submit to it without clamourous and unavailing complaint. The 
necessity will leave no alternative: and we may rest assured that 
BO ministry, particularly the present, would forfeit their credit, 
perhaps their very political existence, by the needless continu. 
ance of so unpopular a measure. 

Though we entirely differ from Mr. Boyd, in his view of the 
Property-tax, which ought not, we think, to coutinue an hour, 
merely to aid the operations of the Sinking lund; and though 
the considerations which we. have thrown out respecting the ope- 
rations of the fund itself, beyoud a certam point, may differ 
much from his, yet we recommend his pamphlet to the attention 
of every one who esteems the judgment of a cool and expe- 

rienced mind, on matters of great national concern. 
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Axt. VI. An Enquiry concerning the Propriety of increasing 
the Import Duty on Foreign Corn. By John Naismith, Esq. 
Author of the Elements of Agriculture, &e. de. 45 pp. 
published in the fourth Volume of the Pampiileteer. Gale, 
Curtis, and Fenner. 1814. : 


THE unsettled state of the agricultural interest throughout the 
country, the alarming failures of various country banks which had 
embarked too largely m farming speculations, the sudden decrease 
im the value of landed property, all contribute to render this ques- 
tion peculiarly interesting to every thinking mind at the present 
crisis of public affairs. Never was the attention of Parliament 
summoned to a more important point m political economy, for 
upon their decision will in great measure depend the existence of a 
body of men, who, till within these few years, were scarcely known 
in this country. We allade to those, who from the immense 
profits, which during the late war have accrued to the agricul- 
turalist, were induced to undertake farming, as a sort of liberal 
employment, and have thus raised the farmer to a rank fully 
equalling that of any merchant or wholesale dealer. ‘The utter 
inability of such men to exist im their newly acquired rank, under 
the present circumstances of the times, is universally allowed : 
a change therefore must soon take place ; but no change of so 
extensive a nature, or involving the fall of so mmy nommal gen- 
tlemen, can be effected without a proportional convulsion and 
disturbance both im the financial condition, aud the political order 
of the kingdom. We shall not at present enter into aty question 
respecting either the advantage or the mjury which may have 
resulted to the country from the creation of this new body of 
men ; but shall only observe, that this view of the subject alone, 
without taking into consideration the manufactaring mterest of 
the country on the other hand, cannot fail of impressing the 
nrinds of our readers with the magnitude of the question, which 
the consideration of the Corn- Laws, at the present period, must 
necessarily mvolve. 

Mr. Naismith prefaces his Inquiry tto the Propriety of in- 
creasing the Import Duty on Foreign Corn by the following ad- 
verliseinent -— ; , 


‘¢ Controversial writers generally introduce their works to the 
ublic by claiming exemption from prejudice. The claim indeed 
1s seldom well founded ; for in the discussion of questions, which 
come home to men’s business and bosoms, it it almost impossible 
for the most vigorous mind to divest itself completely of prejudice. 
I am far from supposing that I am possessed of this vigour; but I 
am confident that my prejudices, if I have any with respect to the 
following 
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following subject, are not hostile to the cultivation of land, having 
spent a considerable part of a long life in the study and practice of 
agriculture, and now, on the verge of life, feel no’ temptation to 
misrepresent the truth, which experience has taught me. Itisenly - 
from this experience that I think myself entitled to attention ; fer 
I am fully aware that my language wants those graces which have 
attracted readers to other tracts on this most interesting contro- 
versy. Such, however, us this inquiry is, I bequeath it to the public 
as the legacy of a man who is not likely to intrude himself more 
upon its attention. If it be found to throw any light on the great 
question now at issue, my sole end in publishing will be gained.” 


The perusal of this advertisement excited in our minds a strong 
desire to know something more of the author; for we have long 
been disgusted by tracts on the Corn-laws, by men who studied 
political economy and the theory of agriculture, at the attorney's 
desk, on the quarter-deck of a ship of war, or in the bustle of a 
political faction. We contrived, therefure, to procure the 
Klements of Agriculture reterved to w the title-page of this pam- 
phiet; and, on glancing hastily through that work, we are led to 
infer, that Mr. Naismith is a proprietor, as well as an experienced 
cultivator of land; for we find bim making a variety of such ex- 
periments, as a man of sound sense would hardly think of making 
on the lands of another. If this be so, the tract before us would 
be entitled to the greatest attention, were the style of it as faulty 
as the modesty of the author leads him to represent it; for one 
page, im which are faithfully detailed the results of experience, 
1s, in questions of this nature, of more value than volumes filled 
with deductions frog: mere theory. The truth, however, is, that 
the style is not inferior to that of many other tracts on the same 
subject. It is simple and perspicuous; aud, im a pamphlet, in- 
tended not for the amusement of men of taste, but for the m- 
formation of all ranks in society, an ornamented style would be 
ridiculous. ‘The object of the author is to convince the agricul- 
turists and manufacturers, that their interests are so closely 
united, that no law, of which the tendency is to injure either of. 
them, can prove ultimately beueticial to the other. This is the 
task which he has undertaken ; and, im order to accomplish it, 
he proceeds to enquire, 


“« I. What is the real cause why corn, which generally abounded 
in Britain.in the first part of the last century, has been insufficient 
for the subsistence of the inhabitants ever since. II. In what man- 
ner the successful industry of a growing population affects landed 
property. ILI. If any new restrictions, which may be laid on the 
importation of foreign corn, would make corn more abundant at 
home. IV. If the state of society, and the agriculture of the 
country would be improved by the exclusion of foreign corn.” ie 
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He then concludes with a few miscellaneous observations, 
which may be considered as corollaries, from the preceding 
reasoning. 

Under the first head of inquiry, he gives a concise history of 
the Corn-laws from their origin, in the reign of Charles I]. to 
the present period ; and proves, with the force of demonstration, 
that neither the abundance nor the deficiency of corn, raised at 
home, has at any time been produced by them. ‘To the increase 
of population within these last 60 years, and to that alone, he 
attributes the deficiency of home-grown corn ; and if our theore- 
tical economists admit the authority of the law*, which enjoins 
us, when tracing effects to their causes, to admit only such 
causes as we know to be at once operating and suffictent to ac- 
count for the phe nomena, they will acknow ledge that Mr. Nais- 
mith is right in attributing the scarcity of corn, * which has been 
felt for the last fifty years, to the increase of population, and not 
to the laws regulating the import and export of that first neces- 
sary of life. It is here proved, and indeed universally admitted, 
that four millions and a half have been added to the population 
of Great Britain since the middle of the last century, or some- 
thing more than the half of the whole population at that period ; 
and is there a man alive, who believes that all the carn exported 
during any year before that period, added to all the corn which 
has been “imported during any one year since, would supply 
bread to four millions and a half of people? Here then is one 
cause, which, if there be truth in the science of arithmetic, we 
know to haye been regularly operating, and at the same time suf- 
ficient to account for the fact, that, during the last fifty years, 
British farmers, aided by all the improvements that have been 
made in the science and practice of agriculture, have not been 
able to raise annually a quantity of corn adequate to the sub- 
sistence of the inhabitants of the country ; and if so, why should 
we attribute this phenomenon to another cause, which no man 
has yet proved, or, we may venture to say, ever will prove to have 
had the smallest tendency to produce such ‘an effect?) ‘The ine 
crease of population is obviously and undeuiably the consequence 
of the extension of commerce and improvement in manufactures, 
which have encouraged early marriages, by furnishing young men 
with the means of supporting families at home, instead of driving 
them, as they were driven formerly, to foreign countries, in quest 
of a bare means of subsistence. Mr. Naismith therefore concludes, 
and we are inclined to agree with him, that the alteration from 
abundance to scarcity of corn has proceeded solely from the in- 
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* Founded on Newton’s second law of philosophising. 
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creased consumption, wnd not frem-any failt in the Corn-laws, 
reprobated as those laws are by the very men, who, little more 
than twenty years ago, contended that the ration could never be 
rendered greatly prosperous, till the Corn-laws should be all 
swept away, aud the trade left free to the whole world! 

Under the second head of inquiry, our author proves, by an ap- 
peal to facts, that the best market for corn, in any country, is found 
in a ready consumption by industrious inhabitants at home ; that 
Great Britain never can be made, even by bounties, a great ex- 
porting country, till our manufactures be ruined, and our popu. 
lation diminished ; that the late improvements In agriculture are 
the offspring of the prosperity of the other classes; and that, as 
long as commerce and manufactures shall flourish, the utmost 
efforts of the skill and industry of the cultivators of the ground, 
will never be able, except in very favourable seasons, to raise a 
quantity of corn sufficient to supply the home consumption. He 
observes, that, as an agricultural country, Great Britain must 
always stand in a low rank; and having, for this opinion, assigned 
his reasons, of which the inclemency and variableness of the sea- 
sons are among the most powerful, he’ says, , 


« Other countries, no doubt, experience such adverse seasons ; 
but in an insular situation, in a high latitude, the recurrence of such 
must be more frequent. Under such circumstances, and in the pres 
sent state of this country, compared with the other nations of 
Europe, British husbandmen are certainly not in a condition to send 
their corn abroad to meet with that of more fertile countries in the 
foreign market. Agriculture must therefore have languished, if the 
enterprising genius of the people had not carried manufactures to 
such an extent as to increase the number of consumers who have 
ability to purchase provisions to the full extent of what the agri- 
culture of the country can produce, and render such ineffectual 
competition unnecessary. The home market has now become, in 
every respect, the best market in’ Europe for all kinds. of land pro 
duce, and furnished the most powerful spur to that spirited and im- 
proved husbandry practised in Britain. In this manner the indus- 
try of the consumer supports that of the cultivator; and both are 
happily combined in promoting the general prosperity of the na- 
tion.—_Nor does there seem to be any doubt of the progress of de- 
mand keeping pace with the progress of the productive ability of 
the soil. From the caprice of fashion, or alteration of relative cir- 
cumstances, some species of manufacture may fail, but so long as 
the enterprising spirit of the nation exists, when one channel is 
choked up, capital and industry will be turned into. another, pro- 
vided that spirit and the superior advantages enjoyed by British 
subjects be not counterbalanced by impolitie regulations and te- 


straints.” 
E Under 
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Under the third head of inquiry, our author, after observing 
that any additional restraint on the importation of corn would 
infallibly keep up the price at home, which, as he truly adds, 
is the avowed object of those who favour that measure, thus 
states the consequences that would ensue, as well to the land 
proprietor as to all the other classes of the community. 


** The price of corn, and of all kinds of provisions in Britain, 
being at present nearly double to what it is in some of the neigh- 
bouring countries, the proposed additional restrictions on importa- 
tion, by which the price of corn must inevitably be heightened, 
and the comparative difference in the rates of subsistence in this 
island and on the continent widened, cannot fail to contract the 
manufactures for foreign sale within narrower limits, and diminish 
the number of people employed in them. The effectual demand 
for corn will be diminished in the same proportion, and conse- 
quently the motive for cultivating the earth to produce it; for it 
will be in vain now to resort to bounties on exportation, as the 
means of promoting agriculture. A bounty so large as to enable 
British corn to meet with that of other countries in the foreign 
market, would make the exporting of corn a most absurd and 
ruinous traffic. The trade of exporting corn to any considerable 
extent, cannot again take place, till the glory of Britain be de- 
parted, till she fall from that height of prosperity to which her en- 
terprising industry has lately raised her, and the value of land be 
sunk in the common ruin.—By combining commerce and manus 
facture with the cultivation of the soil, she has arrived at her 
present unrivalled pitch of grandeur, to preserve which, some ad- 
ditional corn is needed, besides the home produce; and surely 
aiter giving a reasonable preference in the market to her own 
corn, and consuming the whole, she is entitled to import as much 
as to make up the deficiency. So long as there are other nations 
possessed ot more fertiic lands, and in a less advanced state of so- 
ciety, there will seldom be danger of not obtaining from them that 
quantity, by the nation which has, commodities to give in exchange 
ter it, provided the commerce be not fettered by cumbersome and 
unnecessary restraints. But if this hazardous state, which the 
course of events has produced, must be corrected (by an act of 


* parliament), and the country restored to the happiness of carrying 


on the export trade of corn to a considerable extent ; the only means 
by which this can be accomplished, seems to be the violent re- 
medy of shutting the ports, and reducing the number of consnmers 


dy starvation! As this is not the interest of landholders, it surely 
cannot be their wish.”? 


Undoubtedly this is not their wish; but the advocates for the 
proposed additional restramt on importation, contend that their 
favourite measure has no tendency whatever to produce such an 
effect; for, say they, the science of agriculture is yet in its in- 


fancy, 
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fancy, and there seems to be no end to the increase of the fer- 


- tility of the soil, provided the farmer be duly encouraged to 


cultivate that soil with spirit and ability. ‘This is the language 
of theory, but our author’s experience has taught him a very dif- 
ferent language. 


«“ Mr. Malthus, comparing the progress of the propagation of 
mankind with that by which their subsistence is ‘provided, repre- 
sents the powers of propagation proceeding in periods of 25 years, 
as 1, 2, 4, 8, and the powers of cultivation, as 1, 2, 3,4; but in 
old countries the most successful cultivators have never experienced 
the last to go on much farther than the first step. When land, which 
has been imperfectly cultivated, first undergoes a complete cultiva- 
tion, it will probably yield a double crop, or considerably above 
that, the first year. But no skill or industry, which has yet been 
employed, has been able to keep up constantly, for a series of 
years, an annual return of greater value than the first. Plants 
cultivated for the immediate food of man, must be succeeded by 
those which are mostly consumed by inferior animals; by culture. 
without crop; by repetitions of manure, &c.; and it is only at in- 
tervals, that a crop of corn can be obtained equal, or it may be 
sometimes superior, to the first. But here the progress ends, and 
it is only by moderate cropping end the rules of good husbandry 
that it can be prevented from becoming retrograde. It is said of 
some lands, which have long been kept in constant culture, that 
the best crops which they now yield, are not equal to those, which 
the same land is reported to have yielded 30 years ago. There is 
some danger, that by forced efforts to produce the greatest quan- 
tity of corn, a general retrogradation of fertility may be induced. 
The fit consistence of the soil for cherishing the roots of cultivated 
plants, may be weakened by the repeated stirrings of incessant 
culture; the constitution of plants, naturally aliens to the soil and 
climate, may be enfeebled by frequent recurrence on the same 
worn-out soil; and they may be more liable to the attacks of the 
numerons evemies animate and inanimate, by which they are com- 
monly injured, these enemies being always most prevalent where 
the subject of their depredations is most frequently found. Some 
facts give ground for these suspicions; and there is not sufficient 
experience te give assurance that they may not in some measure 
be realized, even on the most fertile plains. But to extend the 
culture of wheat over the worst constructed soils and elevated 
lands, and raise a poor shrivelled grain in the cold damp atmos- 
phere of these regions, to be sent to the foreign market, would 
surely be a gross misapplication of capital. It would undoubtedly 
be wiser to adapt the cultivation of land to the state of domestic 
society, and preserve the fertility of the soil unimpaired and in a 
state of gradual improvement,” 


The author pursues this train of reasoning through several 
pages, which we recommend to the attentive perusal of those 
E2 , theorists, 
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theorists, who having seen the wonderful effects of skilful culti- 
yation for two or three successive years, have hastily inferred, 
that there can he no end to such progressive improvement of the 
soil of Britain; but we must hasten to the fourth head of our 
author’ s Inquiry. . 

Mr. Naismith admits, and reasonably thinks, that all classes 
will admit w ith him, that a certain degree of preference should 
be given to domestic agriculture; bet the quantum, as he ob- 
serves, is the great subject of debate; and he is decided!ly of 
opinion, that the moiey price of corn cannot be the measure of 
this quantum. Ele then proceeds to demonstrate the fallacy 
of some of the inferences drawn by the Committee of the House 
of Commons, from. facts which were ascertained by them during 
the last session. ‘These, if acted upon, would, in his opmion, 
be “killing at once the hen, which every day laid a golden 
egg. 

A considerable part of the manufacturmg population is em- 
ployed on cenmaodities for foreign sale; the natious of the con- 
tinent have long been aiming at the manufacturing of those goods, 
which they have been in the habit of purchasing from Great 
Britain, and have now, it is said, made creat fis sent in 
several: the jealous spirit, which hes always induced the different 
powers to lay high duties and prohibitions on the entry of goods 
from other countries, with the view of pro: noting the industry of 
their own, seems at present to be very alert: the Ragapieencles 
cheapness, of provisions on the continent, which is always a balance 
against the British manufacturer, is s: id to be very considerable at 
this time. At this critical period, under such circumstances, ta 
exclude the quantity of foreign corn wiiféh may be requisite to 
supply the deficiency of the erov. th at home, by means of such 
high regulating prices, as to put it beyond 6 » ab vility of the poor 
to purchase, js on expedient fraught with present danger, without 
any prospect of public ne pe. to follow. Suel 
would occasion a continual scarcity, with all the mfsery to, the 
lower classes, by which it js accompanied, mY their numbers were 
thinned, the enterprise of industry dampe d, ublic prosperity sus- 
pended, and the effectual demand for provisions diminished. 
Agriculture ther, deprived of the excellent market whjch its pro- 
ducts have hitherto enjoyed, must sink along with the other 
branches of industry; and the scheme proposed for i advance- 
ment, will be the cause of its downfall,”’ 
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This reasoning is so obvious, so perspicuous, and so conclu. 
sive as to haye escaped the notice of no mun of reflection: nor 
to have left any disinterested man unconvinced, that a duty on 
importati on amounting to a prohibition, would, in the present 
state of Europe, be productive of consequences which are too 
hurrible to be plainly mentioned, though they must pass. in sucs 
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cession through every mind. After insurrections, plunderings, 
massacres, and military executions at home, our surviving manu- 
facturers woult d find their way abroad, and carry their several 
arts with them. Such of them as m: wht have capital would con- 
trive to get it transported with them, and those whi should have 
none, would work for others in countries, where they could earn, 
not only the meaus of a bare subsistence, but many of the com- 
forts of life. ‘The commerce of Britain would pass into France, 
Portugal, and America; and, to use a phrase of the first Karl of 
Chatham’s, “the sum of Engltand’s glory would be set for 
ever.” 

in reply to such reasoning’as this, a proof has been attempted 
to be laid before the Committee of the House of Lords, that 
the labouring poor perform more work when corn is dear, than 
when it is cheap; and we recollect to have read a pamphlet by 
some self-sufficient Scotchman *, im which the author pretends 
to demonstrate mathematically, that the high price of provisions 
tends to diminish the price of labour! That the powertul eall of 
parental affection will, in times of dearth, especially iu such times 
as have lately passed away, when the continental system of the 
Ruler of France confined our manufacturers at home either 
to prosper or to perish; that in such mes of dearth, affection 
will force a father to make uncommon exertions to still the cla 
mour of hunger in his children, there can be no doubt. But 
though parents might be compelled to suffer all this by dire nes 
cessity, from which ‘they could not escape, is it to be supposed that 
they wall submit to the same misery when compelled by nothing 
but an act of parliament, from whic h the ‘y may escape by emigras 
tion? Ought they sadned to submit to it? Let those answer 
these questions, who are perpetually lamenting over the hard 
fate of negro slavery in the West Indies, and are at the same 
time labouring to bring the labourmg poor at home into a state 
infinitely more deplorable than that of the West Indian negroes! 
Iti Is true, that so long as our Constitution rem: Hs, no labouters 
in Britain can be transfe rred, for a price, from one master to 
another ; or be compelled by the cart whip to exert themselves 
beyond their strength ; but are not the hunger and nakedness of. 
a numerous family which the father cannut, by tle utmost 
labour, either feed or clothe, compulsion as complete as the dis- 
cipline of the cart whip? And will not the uncom:mon exertions 





* We do not recollect the author's name or designation, but we 
call him a Seotchman, because his Pamphlet abounded with phrases 
that are neither English nor Irish, among which we remember one, 
which drew our attention to it forcibly : it was the word wage 
used as the singular of wages ! 
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produced by this kind of compulsion—embittered as they must 
be by the constant conviction that they are made In vain—pro- 
duce diseases, premature old age, deprivation of spirits, with 
early death in the parents, and a total neglect of education 
among the rising generations, in spite of the improved methods 
of Joseph Lancaster and Dr. Bell? “ Humanity,” as our 
author says, “ shudders to think that it should be the desire of 


people in the higher ranks of life to reduce their inferiors to 
such a miserable state.” 


* Take physic, pomp, 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 


‘That thou mayest shake the superflux to them, 
And show the Heavens more just.” 


« Tt is, however,” as Mr, Naismith observes, and proves with 
great force of argument, “ the interest of consumers, to submit to 
such restraints, on the importation of foreign corn, as are not incon- 
sistent with their comfortable existence, in order to give more 
effeetual encouragement to the growth of corn. It is acknow- 
ledged by ail, that stocks of plenty , followed by severity and dearth, 
prove much more distressful to the poor than less fluctuating 
prices somewhat higher. In the present state of the world, when 


- a uncommon plenty should happen in a neighbouring country, 


corn would, by unlimitted importation, be poured into Britain as 
the best market; the growers at home would be undersold, their 
energy checked, and the produce ‘of the country diminished, 
which is the surest source of subsistence, not being subject to other 
fluctuations than such as the difference of seasons occasions. It 
becomes therefore necessary that importation should be so far re- 
strained as to keep the prices nearly up to the ability of the 
lowest rank of the industrious poor. In untruitful seasons it should 
go even a little beyond this, a higher price being then necessary, 
not only to prevent improvident consumption and enforce the hus- 
banding of the slender stock, but also to make some compensation 
to the grower, in the price, for the deficiency in the quality. To 
all this consumers must submit; and they have submitted through 
the trying times. which have been lately experienced, with a firm- 
ness and patience beyond example. But to bring forward a pro- 
ject, not only so offensive to their prejudices, but so dangerous to 
their comfortable existence, as the Bill which was lately introduced 
into the House, without any other prospect of public advantage, 
and that too at a time when the consumers of all ranks, on the 
return of peace, had cherished the pleasing hope of enjoying some 
compensation for the great privations which they had so lon 
suffered, can serve only to divide interests which should be held 
inseparable, and to create animosity, where none should subsist.” 


But how are the interests of the landholder and manufacturer 
to be kept united at this singular crisis? Mr. Naismith throws 
7 out 
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out many judicious hints on this subject in the last head of his - 
Inguiry, to which he has given the title of Miscellaneous Obser« 
vations. Among other measures, he seems to be of opinion 

that the public warehousing of corn in a year of plenty to meet a 

subsequent year of scarcity, would be highly useful; and he 

earnestly recommends more rigid frugality to the farmers, and 3 

gradual diminution of rents to the land-proprietor. 

The truth is, that this country has been in a forced and unna- 
tural state these twenty years, and many mdividuals, and even 
some classes of the people will be sufferers in their own opinion 
by that peace, for. which all longed, and which, if men would 
think soberly, and act according to circumstances, would pro- 
mote the happiness of the whole world. Our merchants and 
manufacturers will probably be the /irst to feel that the expecta- 
tions, which they had formed during the war, have been blasted 
by the peace ; but those expectations ought not to have been 
formed, for they were originally absurd and extravagant, When 
the French navy were almost annihilated and our ships covered 
the ocean, two thirds of the trade of the world fell into the hands 
of the English. ‘This prompted our manufacturers to double 
their exertions, certain of obtaining their own price for their 
goods in markets where they could have no rivals, ‘They did 
not however conduct themselves as men who were aware that 
such a forced trade could not be perpetual ; but as if they had 
received a patent from Heaven to clothe the whole world in 
cotton and other British stuffs, they plunged from one specula~ 
tion into another, and instead of making provision for a reverse 
of fortune, they rivalled the most opulent nobles of the em- 
pire in every luxurious extravagance, as if their forced monopoly 
had been to last for ever. This extravagance in the mean 
time increased in a prodigious degree, the consumption of all the 
fruits of the earth, as well as of every kind of butchers’ meat, 
aud the rent of lands in the neighbourhood of large trading 
towns rose rapidly jo an enormous height. ‘The demand of 
the manufacturers continuing to increase, the rise of rents exe 
tended gradually over the whole country; and, as our author 
observes, “ farmers appearing to be possessed of an extraor- 
dinary high notion of the productive powers of the earth, cid of 
their own ability to call them forth,” contended with each other 
for every vacant farm, offering rents so high as to astonish even 
the proprietors, *. Whilst Britain evjoyed the commerce of 





* It is proper to observe, that our author when he mentions 
this absurd competition among farmers, seems to confine it to 
Scotland; but we believe that it prevailed, in a greater or less 
degree, through the whole kingdom, 
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the world, the proprietors of land, the farmers, and the manufac- 
turers continued thus to support each other; and all seemed to 
prosper in that most unnatural state of society. But Buona- 
parte’s contincutal system came, and our manufacturers. and 
merchants were excluded from most of those markets to which 
they bad hitherto resorted. The consequences were, innumerable 
bankruptcies among the opulent traders, followed by extreme 
distress among the operative manufacturers, who were either 
deprived of employment, or obiiged to work for lower wages, 
their masters being rendered unable to pay them what they had 
paid formerly. 

The land proprietors, however, and their tenants contrived to 
weather this storm with very little less. The soil of Great 
Britain has seldom indeed produced corn sufficient for the food 
of its inhabitants; the continental system rendered it almost 
impossible to supply the deticiency by importation; the people 
could not starve; and therefore the farmer continued, after 
commerce was thus checked, to receive for the fruits of his 
industry prices extremely bigh, though not higher than were ne- 
cessary to enable him to pay the extravagant rent of his farm, 
That state, however, could not have continued long, for the 
lower orders must either have perished’ by want or by excessive 
labour, or have been driven to foreign countries in quest of that 
food which they could not find at home. ‘They were detained 
perhaps longer than could have been expected, by the hostilities 
commenced between Britain and America, and by the hopes 
fondly cherished of a peace with France, which should brmg 
back the baleyon days which had passed away. Peace with 
France has been obteined, but unbounded commerce has not 
been obtained with it. During the period of the continental 
system, the other nations of Eurepe had contrived to render 
themselves comfortable without many of the manufactures 
which they had been wont to derive from us, and to employ 
theiy mgenuity in making for their own use such of them as habit 
had rendered necessary, ‘Their monutacturers do not probably 
rival ours at present in excellence, but they will soon do it, for 
the French aud Germans are naturally as ingenious as_ the 
Eughsh, and in the mean time the expense of living is compara- 
tively so low im t! ose countries, that they can afford their wares 
at a price so inferior to ours, as fully tofeompens: ite the difference 
of texture aud workmanship. Let it be remembered too that 
the legislatures of the Continent are probably as patriotic as we 
ave; and that th ey may nopose such a duty on the importation of 
Briish goods into therr dounatons, as, added to the price occas 


signed by the extre me de pre ciation of money iu this country, 
may amount to an absolute paohabytion,. 
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With these prospects before us, is it too much to say that our 
foreign commerce, at least in Europe, and of course the encou- 
ragement given to our manufactures, will never be again so great 
as they were during the first revolutionary war, and for many 
years of the second? Ifit be not, our manufactures never can 
create, during peace, such a de mand for the products of the 
earth, as they have created through the greater part of these 
twenty last years; many persons in trade, which depended on 
them, lave already become, and many more may be expected 
to become bankrupts ; the operatives must be contented to live 
more temporately aud soberly, or to emigrate; the home de- 
mand for the products of the earth must ‘be dimmished ; and 
our author has completely demonstrated the absurdity of every 
attempt to render the export of corn from Britaim a lucrative or 
even practicable branch ef commerce. It appears therefore to 
us that the return of general peace, after a war, in every respect, 
so unprecedented, must, for some years, be attended with incon- 
veniences to all orders in the state; but every thing, if not pre- 
vented by absurd legal restraints, will gradually, and not slow! iy, 
find its own level ; and we may all be soon happier, and even 
yicher, mw the proper sense of the word, than we have been for 
almost a century. Agriculturists and manufacturers will, in the 
mean time, find, in the pamphlet under our review, some judi- 
cious hints for hastening the arrival of this most desirable period, 
as well as the most complete moral demonstration that their 
interests are mseparably united; ‘and we regret exceedingly 
that this Inquiry was not published as a separate tract, uncons 
nected with the PAMPHLETEER. 
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Arr. VII. Sermons, chiefly on particular Occasions. By 
Archibald Alison, LL. B: Prebendary of Sarum, Rector of 
Rodington, Vicar of High Ercal, and Senior Minister of’ 
the Episcopal Chapel, Cowgate, Edinburgh. 8vo. pp. 466, 
12s, Edinburgh. 1814, 


WHEN a writer already so distinguished as Mr, Alison sets 
out upon a new career, his progress is commonly and naturally 
measured towards a higher point of excellence than that, the at- 
tainment of which would have been accounted meritorious: 
enough for a first essay. ‘The minds of men are not yet cured 
of a tantalizing thirst after unattainable perfection ; and the more 
nearly it has been attained, the more provoking the disappoint. 
ment, that the precious draught should still elude their reach. 
The rule may be an unfair one, but the present writer is, if any, 
liable te be tried by it, and must be content, since he has con. 
vinced 
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vinced the world of his powers, to have much looked for in his 
performance. 

But we would fain, if we may attempt it without presump- 
tion, do a litile towards steadying and improving those notions 
of perfection in pulpit eloquence, according to which many 
may be inclined to judge of him: notions in themselves often 
vague and indefimte, ever at variance with each other, and for 
the most part little reasoned on or accounted for by those who 
maintain them: some picked up at random among the pre- 
judices of infancy, some poured into itching ears by favourite 
preachers, and all depending on some misconception, either of 
the sole object of preaching, which is the salvation of souls, or 
of its only subject, which is ‘the Christian Religion. These are 
large topics, and we must at present content ourselves with the 
first, and endeavour shortly to explain what we consider as 
prevailing errors with respect to the object of preaching. 

Ever since the age of inspiration, the pulpit hath been more 
or less intruded on by ‘the literary vanities, prejudices, and 
fashions of the time ; and it requires indeed the severest watch- 
fulness over our corrupt nature, for the ministers and the people 
to keep themselves single-hearted and pure in the desire of edi- 
fying and being edified. In this age and country it is especially 
to be feared, “that the pride of authorship may mix itself with 
the preacher's zeal. It is an evil (balanced, we allow, by far 
greater good, but still an evil) incidental to a system of educa- 
tion, classical us well as clerical : ang the more-tempting to En- 

glishmen, because the divines of their land have ever been found 
among the surest upholders of its hterary fame. Wherefore it 
is most desirable that all, as well writers as hearers, of sermons, 
should remember that they are something more than mere ora- 
torical effusions; tbat ad are among the means of grace ap- 
pointed in Scripture and aided by the Holy Ghost: that preaching 
consequently isan exercise of one of the highest earthly pr vileges of 
2 Christian man, inasmuch as it is the power of being an instru 
ment toward the salvation of his brethren: the aptitude to which 
end is therefore the true measure of excellence in it, enough to 
excuse many defects, but in no case to be superseded by any 
charms of eloquence, method, or argumentation. 

Now, as the condition of our salvation, it is required of us 
that we present ourselves “ a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
to God, which is our reasonable service ;” or as our church hath 
paraphrased it, that “ our sacrifice of ourselves, our souls and 
bodies, be reasonable, holy, and lively :” reasonable, in that the 
understanding lay hold with full assurance of the evidence of 
things not seen: holy, in that the will be directed with entire and 
undivided preference toward the prize of our high calling : lively, 
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jn that the affections be thoroughly and practically such, as result - 
from a due sense of the inestimable love of God towards us... By 
these three things, even by faith, hope, and charity, is the ser- 
vice of man made perfect and acceptable ; nothing less than the 
concurrence of these three can sanctify our profession of docs 
trine, or our obedience to precept: every doctrine, therefore, | 
and every precept is imperfectly mculcated, if any ove of these 
be neglected. Whence we may collect an important distinction 
between the eloquence of the pulpit and other branches of ora- 
tory. Where the object is some external advantage, itis enough 
that the judgment be influenced ; if the will and the affections 
are at all brought into action, it is only as instruments toward 
ersuasion: but here, where the good sought is aninward and 
Cae improvement of the whole rational man, the impression 
produced on the affections and will is an end co-ordinate with the 
demonstration, and not subservient to it. : 

Let us now apply these observations to some of the large di- 
yisions in which Sermons are commonly classed, and see whether 
they will in any degree afford a clue to guide us through the 
mazes of high-bred and low-bred prejudice, on this most im- 
portant but much abused topic, which, in the present day, is 
taken out of the hands of philosophers and divines, to be dis- 
cussed by coblers in their Sunday walks, and sentimental milli. 
ners in circulating libraries, 

In the first place, it would appear that those Sermons are im- 
perfect which are addressed to the understanding merely, whe-~ 
ther they profess to clear up what is doubtful, or to enforce, me- 
thodize, and arrange what is acknowledged. In this class would 
be included many of the subtle and profound discourses of the 
last century, employed for the most part on the abstract truths 
of Natural Religion, and the metaphysical principles of morals : 
the writers whereof seem to have considered eloquence as a clog 
on argument ; and the indulgence of imagination, or of the af- 
fections, as an unfair way of winning the assent of their audience: 
incautiously imitating, and that often in addressing themselves to 
undisciplined minds, the strict, severe, and continuous reasonin 
of Butler and Clarke: God forbid that we should attempt to de. 
face the monuments which the Church militant hath raised to the 
memory of those great men, and others their contemporaries. 
They have shewn how the corner stones of Christianity are 
fixed deep in the natural relations of things ; and on the founda- 
tion which they have explored, we abide for ever, secure against 
all the infernal enginery of the pretended champions of right 
reason. Yet we must protest against the general adoption of 
their manner in preaching ; and for this reason, we are thoroughly 
persuaded that they would themselves have objected to it. Most 
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of their printed sermons were addressed to people of leisure and 
cultivated minds, who had opportunities of weighing arguments, 
and consulting authorities far beyond what fall to the lot of ordi- 
nary congregations. Now we know that some are to be fed 
with milk, some with strong meat: it appears injudicious then 
to select these, the rare and: choice nutriment of an academical 
or legal audience, for the sustainment of those, whose habits 
and education will enable them to comprehend and digest little 
else, except the grand and leading doctrines of Jesus Christ 
crucified, and the plain duties w hich he taught. 

But we have yet a further reason, besides the dread of not 
being understood, which would hinder us from choosing this 
sort: “of preaching for our general model. In the hands of such 
men as Butler, and Sherlock, and Clarke, bare argument becomes 
eloquence ; and if enforced by a serious and devout manner, may 
well be depended on to do the whole work of preaching, and to 
bow the whole man in obedience to the understanding, thus 
awfully and mightily convinced. Yet would it be a hasty and 
unwise thing for any man to follow their example, who feels not 
within himself the consciousness of their power. ‘They wielded 
a single weapon with irresistible strength: wethat are weaker 
must be content to use variety of means, and by number and 
repetition and adaptation make up our deficiency in force and 
solidity. Itis often dangerous to quote Sacred History, or even 
to appeal to the highest exumples there found, except we be 
quite certain that we apply them rightly. Yet it seems hard to 
conceive that there should be any such entiré and radical diver= 
sity of circumstances between the hearers of these days, and 
those of our Saviour and his Apostles, as to make the rule of 
preaching now essentially different from what they have exem- 
plified. Now it is certain, that the general scope and design 
of most of their exhortations, as recorded in the Gospels and 
Acts, (we except the Epistles, which were written and not 
spoken) is impression and illustration, far more than Jogical de- 
duction. 

But here an objection occurs; we have no signs and wonders, 
as the first preachers had, to cut short the business of convic- 
tion: and how can we establish our doctrines except by 
more extended portion of argument? It ought to be remem- 
bered, however, that the main object of the Pastors of the 
English Church is not conversion, since most of their hearers 
are Christians already ; therefore the establishment of doctrines 
is not their prmetpal pomt. ‘The Apostles indeed commanded 
the evidence of the senses, which is instantaneous and overs 
whelming ; whereas now, to convince men in the first instance 
of religious truth is a matter of education, study, and private m- 
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struction, and requires too much reflection and accuracy to be 
with safety trusted to those uncertain and rambling reporters, 
the ears of a promiscuous assembly. ‘Taking, therefore, the 
fundamentals for granted, and avoiding to embarrass his con- 
gregation with the : refutation of cavils. never heard of by them, 
and better never heard of at all, let the Christan reasoner 
strive to lead the people on unto perfection, in every, thing 
building them up on the foundation of the Scripture of God: 

that he never seem ashamed to bring the Gospel into the pulpit, 

but rather make it the beginning and end of all. his reasonings, 
the sole enlightener of his. fancy rand inflamer of his zeal: so may 
he be confident, by Gou’s grace, that his labour will endure the 
trial, in the day when every man’s work shall be made ma- 
uifest. 

In addition to its radical, imperfection, collateral evils of no 
inconsiderable magnitude are found to result from a mode of 
preaching merely argumentative. ‘The worldly are frightened 
from looking into their religion, and use themselves to think of 
it as a dry abstract study, the busiuess of theologians merely, but 
little concerning men of the world, who may be content to take 
its precepts on trust from the crowd about them, and as for its 
doctrines, “ Qwvaévia suveroicw”’ Is the cry; ‘f they may be very 
well for those who are paid to understand them.” Enthusiasts on 
the other hand, confounding the manner with the substance of 
what they hear, fancy the truths of the Gospel neglected, be- 
cause they are delivered in a dry, argumentative way ;. and. the 
cry of formality, lnkewarmness, “ Socrates, reason, and mode- 
ration,” is raised against the Church. 

Of the opposite and more mischievous extreme, that of ad- 
dressing.the passions merely, we shall not say much here, for 
we do not know that it hath ever jotruded at all alarmingly ou 
the Church of England; nor is it ever hkely, we trust, to prevail 
within her walls, as long as the present system of .academical 
education lasts. Only if these pages meet the eye of any hearer, 
who measures the excellence of a sermon by bis own tears and 
trembiing limbs, or of any teacher who is disposed to, mdulge too. 
far the ferveucy of youth and zeal, and to think emotion a sure 
test, of edification; ef any such we would faim ask two short 
quesuons. Is it commonly found that men judge best. on im- 
portant matters when under the influence of any violent passion ? 
And where among those discourses, in which we are sure the 
spit of error had no part, do we find, any attempt to excite 
such? Do we not rather observe, in the sacred orators, an espe- 
cial care wever to allow the impressions of their audience to 
Vanish } iu momentary raptures, or dreams of horror? An anxiety 
always to ground some distinct, sober enforcement of something 
‘to 
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to be believed or done, on whatsoever emotion of hope, or awe, 
or thankfulness, or astonishment they have called up? That is the 
true enthusiasm, the enthusiasm of Christians and Apostles, 
which never, in its sublimest aspirations, forgets the realities of 
duty ; which tnitates the scholar of Jesus Christ, not in his 
triumphant cry alone, “ Oh Death! where is thy sting!” but 
also in his authoritative practical inference: “ Be ye stedfast, 
immoveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord.” 

Besides the merely speculative, and the merely pathetic, there 
is another class of sermons, equally defective as to the true ob- 
ject of preaching, to which we shall venture to apply the term ' 
tmaginative ; whereof the test is, their affecting the fancy only, 
and that with conceptions of genius instead of holiness, of ora- 
torical instead of religious perfection, and consequently their 
sending away the audience with the feelings rather of satisfied 
critics, than of Christians enlightened, humbled, or made thank- 
ful. Be it remembered, that we are not attributing this to 
vanity in the writers, but stating it as an evil incidental to their 
manner of preaching, and often, doubtless, unsuspected by 
themselves. But in the working up of literature and conversa 
tion to that high polish, which they acquired in England during 
the last century, 1t was to be expected that public speaking in all 
its branches might receive too artificial a cast; and that those 
who in the parlour and the hbrary were daily witnessing and 
sharing the fastidiousness of their hearers, might feel it hard to 
divest themselves of the dread of criticism in the pulpit. The 
growth of this feeling has produced, among other changes, two 
of no slight disadvantage, in one view of the subject, to the 
public instruction of the higher orders. 

The first is, the general disuse, before congregations called 
fashionable, of the good old custom of dividing a sermon. It 
would be a curious phanomenon, we guess, to any one ac- 

uainted with the Church of England by her public formularies 
only, and the writings of her fathers and elders of the 16th 
and 17th centuries, were he to be introduced without warning 
to one of the weekly banquets, provided by many of our modern 
whitehanded lecturers, for those dainty epicures in theology, the 
frequenters of bathing-places and fashionable chapels. We will 
venture to say, the text would be the only part of what he heard, 
which would not be to him novel and astonishing. He would 
most probably spend his time in listening vainly for those excel- 
lent and useful words, first, second, and third, till, all of a sudden, 
he would find that the preacher, he knows not how, has got to 
the end of his sermon ; and fortunate may he reckon himself, 
if on going away he know the beginning from the end, the pre- 
mises from the conclusions, or the doctrines from the illustra- 
tions. 
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fions. Seriously, it is a most strange confusion, and utterly sub- 
versive of the best purposes for which our Church “ calls upon 
us to hear sermons,” which is now sanctioned by the custom of 
too many among what are called popular preachers, some of 
whom take no pains at all about distributing their subject, and 
those who do think themselves bound, by some fancied law of 
good writing, not to tell their audience how they are doing it; 
as if any thing spoken could be too intelligible, or as if the end 
of preaching were to make useful reporters of debates, and ex- 
pounders of riddles. It may indeed be allowed that Sanderson, 
and Taylor, and Barrow, (it refreshes us even to name those 
great masters), were now and then too manifold in their divi- 
sions, and in their desire to exhaust the subject, thought too 
little of the infirmities of their hearers. But is it not better to 
be wearied with instruction, than to go away uninstructed? ‘To 
hear what is necessary to salvation twice, than not to hear it at 
all? To recollect one half, one quarter, or one twentieth of a 
connected sermon, than to carry away nothing but a few flowery 
scraps and loose generalities, picked up at random? 

With this relaxation of method has also been introduced a 
corresponding change in the structure and manner of composi- 
tion. Instead of that natural flow of words and thoughts which 
distinguished our forefathers, their unstudied rhythm, their orna- 
ments, profuse indeed but not tawdry, intended more to impress 
than dazzle, we behold a trim exactness, a regular cutting out 
and assorting of clauses, a quaint balaitcing of sounds and tracing 
of metaphors, make up the mystery ef modern pulpit eloquence. 
As hearers, we speak, and in the name of all hearers, we call 
earnestly upon those dispensers of God’s word, who thus waste 
their time in garnishing the cup, when they should be administer- 
ing the waters of life; we admonish them in the words of one, 
whose precept and example cannot be too well known, or too 
much followed. 


‘** Men admire the preacher, and he pleases their ears, and nei- 
ther of them both bear along with them any good: and the hearer 
hath as little good by the sermon, as the preacher hath by the air 
of the people’s ale’ when they make a noise, and admire, and 
understand not *.”? 


But here an objection may oécur, that times are altered ; that 
method and simplicity are not in fashion, and that if the ears of 
the congregation are not tickled, they will stay away from church. 
The plain and true answer to all such objections is, if they come 
for amusement, they might almost as well not come at all. If 








* Bishop Taylor’s Preface to 2d Vol, of Sermons, p. viii. 
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you cannot please them but by weak and wrong compliances, 
you must be content to go without their approbation. It were 
most unjust to the pious and rational part of a congregation, to 
give up part of their edification for the mere chance of attracting 
a few theatrical starers, or bringing some to Church who would 
otherwise be in idleness or mischief. But granting that the pre- 
vailing taste ought in some measure to be complied with, it is 
surely very possible to unite elegance with a natural manner, and 
to give a polished sermon with regular divisions. Indeed weekly 
experience proves in sundry cases that clear, simple, and solemn 
preaching may yet be popular, even before people of fashion ; 
and the fact takes away their excuse, who plead necessity for 
baving this same commodity of popularity at an easier rate m- 
deed, but far dearer in the long run, since they barter for it no 
s~oall portion of their owu dignity, and therein that of the Church 
also, whose servants and soldiers they are. 

We have thus endeavoured to set forth our threefold notion of 
a sermon perfect as to its object ; and from it to point out some 
of the most prominent errors in this important kind of compo- 
sition. But we would guard our readers against rigidly forming 
thei judgment of a preacher by any one standard, ideal or writ- 
ten, Wiihout due allowance for the circumstances mntios which he 
Jies. ‘Lhe chief of these are, the subject on which, and the au- 
dience before whom, he is speaking. 

On the right choice of subjects for sermons, we hope to treat 
hereafter at large: for the present we are concerned with it only 
so far as it modifies the general rule above laid down. In set- 
ting forth the great doctrimes and solemn duties of Christianity 
(that is, in doing what nine sermons out of ten ought to do) ove 
cannot, we conceive, argue too plainly or enforce too fervently, 
so long as plainuess and ferveney are sept from vulgarity and 
rant: nor can this be done more surely, thea by formlag the 
tmaginative part of the sermon, the words, the stroctuxe, auc 
the illustrations, ou the model of the Hely Scriptures and Li- 
turgy. In them ts laid up a rich fund of consecrated ornaments, 
not to be violated by profane usage, but duly and constantly to 
be brought before the alt. iv by the ministers of God, and applied 
to make his service splendid as well as rational aud affecting. 
But when the topics are more secular (as in some sermons on 
public occasions, and whenever the duties of societies, as distinct 
trom those of individuals, ave to be insisted upon) in such cases, 
a-tone of eratory more sec ular me ry be both necess: ry and ex. 
cuseable: vet even then he does best, who does most toward 
sanctifying his subject. 

Again, “the difference of audiences may allowably mfluence the 
construction of a sermon, especially as the associations of men 
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ure so various according ‘to their rank and habits, that the words, 
phrases, and images, which are clearest and most impressive to 
one audience, are to another too homely, or ‘too refined, and 
therefore to be avoided as disgusting or perplexing. Farther 
than this, with a view to please by his composition, there is no 
need for a preacher to exert himself. Let bim first form strong 
scriptural associations, and then write in the fervour and simpli. 
city of his heart, aud his sermons, we will venture to assert, wal 
be sufliciently attractive for God’s honour, and the edification of 
his flock, though they minister little or nothing to bis own vanity, 
And if this.fail to content him, det him hear what Bishop ‘Lay- 
lor says on the matter. 


‘ Let no man preach for the praise of men ; but if you meet it, 
inst: saints watch and stand npon your guard, and by an express act 
of acknowledgment and adoration return the praise to God. Ree 
member that Herod was for the omission of this smitten by an 
angel, and do thou tremble, fearing lest the judgment of God be 
otherwise than the sentence of men *.” 


To apply what has been said to the work before us. It is one 
of the most highly wrought specimens of rhetorical composition 
we have ever met with, scrupulously balanced in structure, and 
quite dazzling through the brilliance of its imagery. We will open 
the book and give an extract at random. 


‘ When we look back upon the history of antiquity, the pro- 

oe is like that of the waves of the ocean, and nations are seen 
rising for their moment above the ordinary level, to fall back again, 
into the mass from which they arose. If we search for the causes 
of their fall, we shall find them ‘in their views and their policy. All, 
of them, in their day, have had their own devices; some of them 
to.enslave the people whom they governed; some to extend their 
power by the atr ocities of conquest; others to monopolize the com-, 
merce of the world, and to become rich by the oppression of all. 
around them, These mighty devices are new past. The sleep of 
many hundred years has buried their pride and their guilt in obli- 
vion ; and when we trace the principles upon which they acted, we 

rejoice, even now, at their fall, and feel the justice of that law, by” 
which ¢ the’counsel of God alone’ is destined to ¢ stand.’ We live in 
ti mes, my brethren, when these truths are not ‘ the hearing of the. 
ear,’ but when § we see them with our eyes.’ We live in times,. 
‘when the judgments of the Lord are in the earth,’ when nations 
are falling around us, aad when scarcely a year passes without be-’ 
ing marked by the dethronement of monarchs. Do we look for 
the causes of these awful events? We shall find ther in their pe. 
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tional sins; in the corruption of their private manners; in the in» 
justice or oppression of their internal governments ; or in the am- 
bition or avarice of their national policy. The period of the ‘ de- 
vices of inan’s heart’ has arrived, and the * counsel of the Lord’ 
arises to stand. The foot of guilt has long trod upon the earth, 
‘hese also, with all their pride, and all their atrocity, will 
pats. The storm, which is now raging over a sufferjng world, will 
tenovate, but not destroy. The empires which perish, will perish 
only to be renewed in nobler forms, and under more auspicious 
rule. The power itself, which the Almighty hath made the instru- 
ment of his justice, will last but for the time that is appointed ; and, 
when the devices of ambition have passed, like the storms of winter, 
over a suffering world, * the counsel of the Lord will stand,’ and 
waken a nobler spring.””—On the Fast, 1801. p. 80. 


and ge of armed men are sprung up to avenge and to purify it. 


o“.” 


Between our quotations, we would just remark, that. it 1s not 
for want of good teaching to the contrary, that some of our 
author's fellow-citizens have been so ansious to preach despon- 
dence in political affairs for the last ten years. 

The following sentiments.are of a dificrent cast, but not less 
delightful ; they are found in the Sermon on Autumn. 


“« Jt is the peculiar character of the melancholy which such sea- 
sons excite, that itis general. It is not an individual remonstrance : 
it is not the harsh language of human wisdom, which too often in- 
sults, witile it instructs us, When the winds of autumn sigh around 
is, their voice speaks not to us only, but to our kind; and the les¢ 
son they teach us is not that we alone decay, but that such also is 
the fate of all the generations of man. They are the green leaves of 
the tree of the desert, which perish, and are renewed. In sucha 
sentiment there is a kind of sublimity mingled with its melancholy ; 


our tears fall, but they fall not for ourselves; and, although the 


train of our thoughts may have begun with the selfishness of our 
own concerns, we feel that, by the ministry of some mysterious 

ower, they end in awakening our concern for every being that 

ives. Yet a few years, we think, and all that now bless, or all that 
now convulse humanity will also have perished. The mightiest 
pageantry of life will pass; the loudest notes of triumph or of con- 
quest will be silent in the grave; the wicked, wherever active, will 
cease from troubling, and the weary, wherever suffering, will be at 
rest. Under an impression so, profound, we feel our own hearts 
better. The cares, the animosities, the hatreds, which society may. 
have engendered, sink unperceived from our bosoms. In the gene- 
ral desolation of nature, we fee} the littleness of our own passions ; 
we look forward to that kindred evening which time must bring to 
all; we anticipate the gravés of those we. hate, as of those we love. 
Every unkind passion falls, with fhe leaves that fall around us ; and 
we return slowly to our homes, and to the Society which surrounds 
wa, with the wish only to enlighten dr to bless them.” P. 929 
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Such a style as this, however animated and pleasing in itself, 
may seem liable to the censure which we have passed, and en= 
deavoured to justify, against preaching too wuch to the imagi- 
nation. But there are several circumstdnces, which, duly com 
sidered, in a great measure, if not entirely, exempt Mr. Alison 
from that censure. Many of these sermons (ten out of twenty- 
two) were delivered on public occasions, and then, as has been 
before intimated, the language of secular poetry is more in place ; 
and because all are beforehand iriterested in what they are to 
hear, there is less danger tliat meu should be astonished or 
pleased, instead of amended. 

The congregation also, which Mr. Alison addresses, is, we 
believe, one of the highest in this island, both for rank and edu- 
cation. Before minds moving in such a sphere, espeeial care 
was to be taken that no image or turn of words should be intro- 
duced, that might seem low or even negligent: what, in most 
cases, would be too studious an effort towards fine writing, in 
theirs, might be no more than a needful precaution: for when 
the ears are offended, the thoughts even of the best disposed 
listener are too apt to wander into a ion train. 

In addition to these things, which would excuse any preacher 
in the like circumstances for writing too well, all who know that 
admirable book, the Essays on the Nature and Principles of 
Taste, know the thorough elegance of its author’s mind, and 
the habitual gracefulness and magnificence wherewith he dresses 
his conceptions. It is not a holiday garb, worn in the pulpit 
only. All his speculations and expressions seem to be of a like 
grain and texture. In him it is beautiful, for it is natural; but 
let those who would ape him, beware, lest on them it be no 
more than a tawdry imitation. 

But there are points on which we can join most cordially the 
approving voice of the public, and recommend these sermons to 
unqualified imitation. One is, the apt selection of topics with @ 
view to the peculiar circumstances of his audience. ix of these 
sermons are addressed to the young of high rank, and enforce 
fervently, distinctly, and rationally, some of the most vital pre- 
cepts of their especial duty *. We were particularly pleased 
with the fourteenth sermon, on Freedom ef ‘Thought, in which 
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* Only in the ninth sermon, on the Religious and Moral Ends 
of Knowledge, we were not quite satisfied with one passage: and 
we submit it to Mr. A.’s own judgment, whether it be quite cor- 
rect for a Christian preachet to assign the world’s applause as a 
motive to Chrisgjan duty. (See p. 181.) 
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he has availed himself effectually of the strong hold which con- 
trast has on the attention of an audience, by tracing, in their 
cause and effects, the good and evil meanings of that pregnant 
expression. 


* That energy then, and independence of thought, which the 
Apostle describes under the name of liberty, may be considered in 
two views ; and in one or other of these views, is necessarily em- 
ployed by every man who exercises it. It is either employed as a 
means, or as an end: it is either employed as a means for the pur- 
poses for which the Author of Nature bestowed it, or as an end 
which man creates for himself, and independent of the purpose for 
which it was bestowed. It is in this simple distinction, I appre- 
hend, that we shall find the answer to all our enquiries.’ P. 282. 


He then sets forth the effects of Freedom of Thought, con- 
sidered in this double view; and fimshes with a thrilling appeal 
to things past and future in support of his noble lesson: of 
which we regret that we can only afford room for the last half. 


‘ From this prospect of the past, turn your eyes, my young 
frie nds, to the prospect of the future. There is a voice at that 
nitar, and there is a voice in the altar of your own hearts, which 

speaks to you of inmortality. Listen then, I beseech you, to its 

prophetic declarations, and while you follow in dread pursuit the 
Spirits of those who have gone before you, ask yourselves, in what 
mamsions these different characters ought now to dwell? When 
you follow the path of the first, of those who have devoted here 
ali the powers of understanding to the discovery or the support of 
those truths by which God is glorifed, and man made wiser and 
better, your imagination assumes the confidence of faith, and you 
see them now the companions of the just whose spirits are made 
vertect, the associates of the wise and good of every age, the 
iends of the angels and archangels, who bear the errands of 
mercy amid un numbered worlds, and surrounding the throne of 
Him, whom, through the veil of mortality, they dared to seek, 
and whom now ‘ they see, not darkly, but as He is.’ 

* If you tollow the path of the second, of those who have pros- 
tituted the noblest gifts of nature to the purposes of their own sel- 
fishness ; and who, ‘in raising themselves to the distinction of an 
hour, have trampled upon all the most sacred and generous truths 
of their being, where is it, my brethren, to which the conscience 
of your imagination leads, and who are the fit companions of such 
spirits?” P, 293. 


Another, and a:peculiar exceilence of this volume is, that it 


‘so frequently ‘aud zealously mmcuicates the dusty of mixing piety 


with the observation of nature, and the workings of the i imagina- 
tion. ‘This was no more thau might be expected from alee’ ares 
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thor of the Essays on Taste: from one who has shown, with 
such force and feeling, how close the connection is of poetry 
with religion, and how little they understand material beauty, 
whose hearts are not touched by it with moral emulation, and 
hope, and joy. Accordingly, we find here a sermon on each of 
the seasons, in which this high doctrine is admirably and con- 
vinciugly exemplified. — It is thus declared in the opening of that 
on Summer.— 


“ There are principles of our constitution, which lead us from 
the observation of the material world, to the gontemplation of the 
mind that formed it, and which, from the spectacle of beauty, 
conduct us to Him, ‘who has made every thing beautiful in his 
time.’ There are uses too of no mean importance to happiness, 
to virtue, and to piety, which meditations of this kind are fitted 
to serve; and there is no way in which the young can better learn 
the sentiments of devotion, or the old preserve them, than in cul- 
tivating those habits of thought and of observation which convert 
nature into the temple of God, and render all its different scenes 
expressive of the various attributes of the Almighty mind. 

“« Every age, in this view, has felt the analogy which subsists 
between the seasons of the year, and the character and duties of 
men. There is, in the revolutions of time, a kind of warning 
voice which-summons us to thought and reflection ; and every sea- 
son, as it arises, speaks to us of ‘the analogous character which we 
ought to maintain. From the first openings of the spring, to the 
last desolation of winter, the days of the year are emblematic of 
the state and of the duties of man; and, whatéver may be the pe- 
riod of our journey, we can scarcely look up into the Heavens, 
and mark the path of the sun, without fecling something either to 
one ate us upon our course, or to reprove us for our delay.” 

191. ' 


While we congratulate the public cn the favourable reception 
which they have ‘ali eady given lo se ntiments and eloquence like 
these, we feel ourselves “bound. to repeat our conviction, that 
Mr. Alison’s is a style dangerous to imitate in respect both of 
taste and of edification : of taste, because at second-hand its 
smoothness would soon become monotony, its even march as- 
sume the appearance of stiffness and parade, and for its rich and 
affecting imagery we should bave the fillagree and paper flowérs 
of the French school: of edification, for who-i is there that could 


jom such fervour with such colouring, or make such polished 
s#tences so natural and glowing? and iu the vain effort to do 


so, who would not think too inuch. of his art, and too litde of 
his duty? 
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Aer. VIIf. Leetures on Inflammation. By John Thomsou, 
M.D.F.RS.E. Professor of Surgery to the Royal College 
af Surgeons, and Regius Professor of Military Surgery in the 
University of Edinburgh. 8vo. 649 pp. 14s. Blackwood, 
Edinburgh. Cadell aud Davies, London. 1813. 


NO class of authors have been so generally affected by the bad 
taste of the present age, as those who have professionally written 
upon medicine and surgery. Instead of the concise description, 
and quaint dogmatisin which distinguished the treatises of 
former days upon these subjects, we are now treated with long 
rigmarole sentences, incumbered with words and embarrassed in 
construction, which the author generally imtends for elegance of 
expression and harmony of period. In addition to all this, the 
barbarous patois of unintelligible Greek, which has been en- 
grafted upow our English vocabulary has the uniform effect of 
involving both the author, and his meaning in utter obscurity. 
Why the catalogue of huinan woes shauld be “enveloped in a sort 
of technival jargon, professing itself te be of Greek derivation, 
we cannot possibly conceive, not certainly euphones gratia; the 
only motive which we can possibly assign, is to perserve the an- 
cient mystery of the science, and to keep even from scholars 
themselves by bad spelling and worse pronunciation, the know- 

ledge of their several maladies. For in all the terms of anatomy and 
physiology and the titles of disease, we conceive these latter gen- 
tlemen ata far greater distance from the meaning of the words, 
tau the most ignorant pupil in a dissecting room. The one 
takes for granted the propriety of the term, and according to the 
general perversion of spelling or pronunciation, attaches by rote 
the idea to it, which he is taught that it signifies ; while the former 
is puzzling his brain for its derivation, application, or similarity to 
some word which he ought to be acquainted with. 

From all these objections however, we consider the volume 
before us as geuerally excepted : the style is clear and simple, the 
language unaflected, and the distribution of the subject, and the 
order of its parts masterly and judicious. It contains the in- 
troductory part of a course of lectures upon the principles and 
practice of surgery, and may be considered as establishing the 
ground work of future operations. 

in his introduction, Dr. Thomson considers the division of 
medicine into physic and surgery, and gives an entertaining aud 
sufficiently accurate history of its origms The definition and 
symptoms of inflammation are next given in their proper order ; 
with the causes predisposing the subject for its attack. He then 
proceeds to consider the direct causes; which he divides under 


two 
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two heads, mechanical and chemical. Under the first, are enu- 
merated pressure, friction, bruise, cutting or division ; under the 
second, heat and Cold, the active concentrated acids, alkalies, and 
other chemical agents and productions. ‘To the class of causes 
indirectly producing inflammation, are referred all those sub- 
stances, which taken into the stomach, produce inflammatory 
eruptions, &c. and all those animal secretions and effluvia capa, 
ble of producing upon the individual, or of communicating to 
vthers, a peculiar train of disease, such as the syphilis, itch, &ec. 

From this review of causes, Dr. ‘Thomson proceeds to trace 
the effect upon the human frame ; and he tirst considers the state 
of the blood vessels in mflammation. Upon this dark and intri- 
cate subject, he speaks with much modesty and caution; at the 
same time he gives as full and as clear an account of the various 
hypotheses of those who havetgone before him, as the confusion 
of terms, and the wrangling of controversy will allow. ‘To this 
part he subjoins some interesting experiments of his own, to as* 
certain the ettect of stimuli applied to blood vessels. 

He now enters upon the more practical part of the subject, 
and gives a very satisfactory account of the constitutional or fe- 
brile symptoms which attend a state of inflammation ; and of its 
various terminations in resolution, effusion, adhesion, suppura- 
tion, &Xc. Its progress and varieties next attract his attention, 
its distinctions into acute and chronic ; of duration, and all its 
different moditications arising from the state of system, or the di- 
versities of texture. ‘Lhe ditferent terminations which he had 
noticed above, are now treated one by one in regular order. ‘The 
first pont of his consideration are the general and local means of 
procuring resolution. From this part of the work we shall ex- 
tact the following passage tur the information of our readers. 


“ In endeavouring to procure the resolution of scrophulous 
swellings, we must attend to the character of the inflammation b 
which they are produced, or may be accompanied. This, sheuahe 
usually chronic, may in particular instances possess more or less 
of an acute character, and in this case will require the same an 
tiphlogistic regimen to be followed, for a time at least, which is 
proper in simple inflammation. But if, as usually happens, the 
inflammation frain the first appears to be af an indolent or chronic 
character, some difference may be required in the kind and manner 
of employing external applivations. Instead of the cold solution 
of acetite of lead, we may use a solution tepid or warm, to which 
an additional quantity of vinegar has been added. In cases where 
this solution does not appear to be sufficiently stimulating, the 
acetite or muriate of ammonia is added to the water in place of 
the lead, and this solution is applied cold, tepid, or warm, acs 
cording to the degree of heat which exists in the part te which it 
is applied, and also according to the relief which these nant 
Q 
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of temperature respectively seem to produce. Sea water and so- 
lutions of muriate of soda have been used for the same purpose. 
A very popular application for the discussion of an indolent 
scrophulous swelling, is the brine of salt beef. This has been 
supposed to Possess specific virtues, though it secnus very ques- 
tionable whether it possesses any which do not arise fram the mu- 
riate of soda which it contains. In many instances warm applica- 
— are found'to answer better than cold; and these may be in 

: form of vapour, fomentations, or poultice. In the intervals 
a these applications, the part ought to be kept warm with soft 
flannel. Indeed, warmth by clothing is often one of the best 
means of procuring the resolution of scrophulous swellings which 
we can employ, and one, when the patient is obliged to subject 
himself to the vicissitudes of the weather, without which all other 
means of procuring resolution will very frequently fail. A cata- 
plasm of fresh cow dung is a very‘common and popular applica- 
tion among the poor of this country. I have not seen, however, 
any more remarkable effects produced i in the resolution of scrophu- 
lous swellings by its application than from common poultices, into 
the composition of which a little of the muriates of soda or am- 
monia had been introduced. But it would be difficult to persuade 
those to believe this, who are prejudiced in favour of a compos 
gtion which it certal ily is not in our power to imitate by art. 

* Friction is often recommended as a remedy for the discussion 
of scrophulous swellings. If managed so as to press chiefly or 
only upon the skin, perhaps the friction may proye serviceable ; 
but in a great proportion of the cases in which I have scen it em- 
ployed, it occasioned an increase of heat, piin, and swelling in 


the sabjacent parts, and not unfrequently seemed to induce sup-. 


puration. fricuon, when used as a remedy for the discussion of 
scrophulous intlugimations, seems ta answer best in those which 
are deep seated, as in i scrophulous affections of the joints. It 
may be ap pire d wr the hand alo ie, with a piece of fi: wel, or 
with the flesh-brush. When the hand i is employed, It is necessary 
to use some substance to lubricate the part thet is rubbed. Warm 
stimulating oils are often used for this purpese with excellent effect. 

Friction with common flour ig now the fashionable remedy in this 
country for the cure of chronic inflammations, or, as they are 
usually termed, white swellings of the joints. This mode of ap- 
plying em has undoubted lly, In Many instances, produced the 
most beneficial effects, though { cannot hel dp thinking that it may 
be doubted whether it will be found ultimate! ‘ly more: useful i in prac- 


tice than caustics, re peated blisters, and the judicious use of the 
common class of rubefacients, 


* Local sca-bathing, botlf cold and warm, has often appeared ta 
be of use in procuring the resolution of scrophulous swellings, 
The temperature of the bath must always be varied vecording to 
circumstances, according to the season of the year, the strength 
and habits of the patient, and the particular effects which the bath 
gcems to produce, It is a° «ll times difficult to distinguish between 
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the effects immediately arising from the application of salt water to 
the body, and those which arise from the increased warmth of 
temperature in the bathing seasons of the year, from the exercise 
which patients going to sea-bathing g generally take in the open air, 
from the change of situation ang amusements, and, among the 
poorer classes, from the more nourishing diet and exemption from 
labour, in which they are usually permitted to indulge during their 
residence at sea-bathing quarters. It is not improbable, that those 
living on the sea coast, ‘who become affected with scrophula, would, 

for sitnil: ue reasons, de rive equal benefit by going from the sca 
coast to reside for a time in the interior of the « country.” P, 20). 


Upon the subject of adhesion, Dr. Thomson gives a clear and 
satisfactory account of its application to the cure of wounds, of 
the means of procuring it in cases of wounds from incision, and 
of the treatment necessary during their healing; he also adds 
some admirable practical rules to be observed during the opera- 
tion of dressing, which awe cannot too strongly recommend to 
every young practitioner, not only for their surgical merit, but for 
that spirit “of hi umanity and feeling which does credit to the au- 
thor’s heart. 

Upon the subject of suppuration, we have a very clear and sa- 
tisfactory account of the formation of abscess, of different species 
of pus, and their separate qualities, and of the constitutional 
symptoms attending suppuration. ‘The reader will be pleased 
with the account of the rigors or shiverimgs, which too often 
attend the unhappy sufferer. 


The process of suppuration, particularly when it occurs. in 
re internal parts of the body, is often accomp! inied by constitu. 
tional symptoms which indicate its existence in a manner almost 
u nequiy ocal, 

In the progress of the fever accompanying acute inflamma- 
tions, rigors or cold shiverings not unfrequently ‘take place, which 
recur at irregular intervals, sand are in ge neral followed by n hot 
fit and slight increase of the febrile symptoms. ‘Lhese rigors, or 
cold shiverings, in general indicate, whea they occur in the pro- 
gress of inflammatory diseases, that pus either is formed, or is 
about to be so. In inflammation succeeding to injuries of the 
head, these rigors are often the first constitutional symptoms which 
give alarm to the well-informed practitioner, for they are generally, 
(hough perhaps not always, an indication that inflammation has 
already made a dangerous, if not fatal, progress. ‘These rigors 
aiso accompany the formation of pus in the viscera contained with. 
in the cavities of the chest and belly, and are often the first symp- 
tyms which inform the practitioner that his endeavours to procure 
resolution have not been successful. ‘ 

“ Rigors may occur, it is true, in the progress of inflamm: tory 
diseases, as trem accidental exposure to cokl, which do not arise 
fron 
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fem the formation of pus, but they are not on that account the 
less alarming, because we are never able to say, in cuses of iter- 
nal inflammation, to what cause, if not te the formation of pus, 
the rigors which occur are to be ascribed. We are completely ig- 
norant of the relation or convection which subsists between the 
formation of pus, and the occurrence of rigors. All we know, 
and all we shall probably ever know, with regard to this point is, 
that it is a general fact, or, in other words, a law of our constitu- 
tion, that rigors of longer or shorter duration, and of greater or 
less degrees of intensity, usually accompany the production of pus 
in all the organs and regions in which it is Icmaed. 

“ Rigors, Mr. Hunter very justly remarks, are more common 
:at the commencement of spontaneous inflammations, than in in- 
flammations which arise from external injury. They seldom occur 
in the suppurations which succeed to operation. In these, on the 
contrary, the febrile symptoms suffer an abatement, and in many 
instances disappear,—undergo, as it were, a natural crisis, upon 
tle commencement of the state of suppuration. 

‘* Rigors, however, are not peculiar to the state of suppuration, 
for we find them occurring in the commencement of febrile, as well 
as of inflammatory diseases. ‘Thus, most fevers, whether arising 
from cold or from contagion, whether of a continued, remittent, 
intermittent, or eruptive kind, are ushered in by a cold fit. Rigors 
also, it deserves to be remarked. are often produced by local ir- 
ritation, in cases where inflammation does not exist. This is re- 
markably the case in whatever affects the urethra. ‘The introduc- 
tion of a hougee, of a sound, or of caustic, into that canal often 
excites them, and in this case, instead of being in every instance 
followed by a hot fit, they frequently terminate by vomiting, or 
end ina cold clammy sweat. Rigor is now well known to bea 
symptom arising from the presence of stricture in the urethra. I 
have repeatedly known the rigors which accompany stricture in 
the urethra mistaken for, and treated as intermittent fever. In- 
deed, the appearances are in many instances so similar, as to ren- 
der this, in those who are ignorant of this effect of stricture, a 
very pardonable mistake. This is another proof, if any more were 
wanting, of the difficulty of distinguishing often in practice between 
idiopathic and symptomatic fevers. A smart attack of rigor runs 
im general through all the stages of a true intermittent.” P. 321. 


The peculiar character of this volume in general is its practical 
tendency ; and we cannot give too much credit to the author, for 
the frequent und frank confessions of his ignorance upon those 
dark and mysterious poimts of our animal ceconomy, which many 
a medical writer would have endeavoured to conceal both from 
himself and his reader, by mvolutions of language and confusion 
of ideas, and im a vain attempt to frame an uscless and eften an 
extravagant theory, or system of absurdity. 


Ulceration 
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Ulceration next employs: our author's attention, under which 
head he considers the effect of absorption in all its varieties—of 
caries and necrosis in bone—of the formation aud progress of gra- 
nulation. The section, in which the variuus kinds of ulcers come 
under his consideration, is full, clear and satisfactory. Upon the 
callous or indolent ulcer in the leg, Dr. Thomson has quoted the 
authority, and recommended the practice of Mr. Baynton, of 
Bristol. As we consider that this gentleman has introduced a 
very considerable improvement into the treatment of this sort of 
ulcer, we shall extract the directions which he has given, as we — 
conceive that they may become of general utility to all those, who 
especially in the decline of life, are affected by a similar disease. 


«« The parts should be first cleared of the hair, sometimes found 
in considerable quantities upon the legs, by means of a razor, that 
none of the discharges by being retained, may become acrid and 
inflame the skin, and that the dressings may be removed with ease 
at each time of their renewal; which, in some cases, where the 
discharges are very profuse, and the ulcers very irritable, may per- 
haps be necessary twice in the twenty-four hours; but which I 
have, in every instance, been only under the necessity of perform. 
ing once in that space of time. 

*« The plaster should be prepared by slowly melting, in an iron 
ladle, a sufficient quantity of litharge-plaster or diachylon, which, 
if too brittle when cold to adhere, may be rendered adhesive by 
melting half a drachm of resin with every ounce of the plaster; 
when melted it should be stirred till it begins to cool, and then 
spread thinly upon slips of smooth porous calico, of a convenient 
length and breadth, by sweeping it quickly from the end held by 
the left hand of the person who spreads it to the other, held 
firmly by another person, with the common elastic spatula used by 
apothecaries; the uneven edges must be taken off, and the pieces 
cut into slips about two inches in breadth, and of a length that 
will, after being passed round the limb, leave an end of about four 
or five inches. ‘The middle of the piece so prepared is to be ap- 
plied to the sound part of the limb oppcbite to the inferior part of 
the ulcer, so that the lower edge of the plaster may be placed 
about an inch below the lower edge of the sore, and the ends 
drawn over the ulcer with as much gradual extension as the pa- 
tient can well bear; other slips are to be secured in the same way, 
each above and in contact with the other, until the whole surface 
of the sore, and the limb, are completely covered at Jeast one inch 
below, and two or three above, the diseased part. 

‘“* The whole of the leg should then be equally defended with 
pieces of soft calico, three or four times doubled, and a bandage of 
the same about three inches in breadth and four or five yards in 
length, or rather 4s much as will be sufficient to support the limb 
trom the toes to the knee should be applied, as smvethly as can be. 
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possibly performed by the surgeon, and with as much firmness as 
can be borne by the patient, being passed first round the leg at 
the ankle joint, then as many times round the foot as will cover 
und support every part of it except the toes, and afterwards up the 
limb till it reaches the knee; observing that each turn of the 
bandage should have its lower edge so placed as to be about an 
inch above the lower edge of the fold next below. If the parts be 
much inflamed, or the discharges very profuse, they should be 
well moistened and kept cool with cold spring water, poured upon 
them as often as the heat may indicate to be neeessary, or perhaps 
at least once every hour. The patient may take what exercise he 
pleases, and it will be alw ays found that an alleviation of his pain, 
and. the promotion of his cure, will follow as its consequence ; 
though, under other modes of treating the disease, it aggravates 
the pain, and prevents the cure.” P. 448, 


‘The hospital gangrene is now discussed with much ability by Dr. 
‘Thomson, and ‘his mode of treatment appear to us unobjection- 
able. Prom this he is Jed to examine the subject of mortification 
in general, its symptoms and its treatment. His observations 
upon the system of amputation, which was by our forefathers con- 
sidered as the surest method of arresting the progress of the dis- 
case, are exceedingly judicious and good, , 


* Amputation was long regarded as one of the most effectual 
means which could be employ ed to prevent the extension of gan- 
grene. ‘This practice, however, has not received the sanction of 
experience; on the contrary, it has been generally found, where- 
ever it has been practised, in either acute or chronic gangrene, 
to accelerate much the progress of the disease, and in this way to 
hasten the death of the patient. The parts which were divided in 
amputation, though at a distance from a spreading gangrene and 
from sphacelus, were found speedily to assume the appearance of 
the affection for which the operation had been performed. Till, 
therefore, the adhesive inflainmation comes on, and a distinctly 
marked separation of the dead from the sound parts takes place, 
amputation is, in few, if in any cases ot mortification, admissible. 
We never know, previously to ‘this, where a gangrene or sphacelus 
are to stop, nor whether the powers of the constitution be sufficient 
to sustain the injury that the mortification has inflicted. Even 
when the adhesive inflammation comes on, it is, in most cases, 
best to allow some time to elapse before we operate, partly with a 
view to give time for the constitutional symptoms to abate, in other 
instances to allow the putient’s strength to be recruited by nourish- 
ment and cordials, and partly also with a view to learn, whether 
the constitution of the patient be.indeed capable of so great a fresh 


shock, as that which es must necessarily occasion.” 
P. 582. 


’ 
‘The volume concludes with two sections upon the effect of the 
two eatremes of temperature, burns, and frost bite. Upon the 
first 
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first of these, he introduces many practical and useful rules re- 
specting the treatmeut of slighter burns and scalds, which are 
well worth the attention not only of the professional man, but of 
the matron and mother. In severe burns, he appears generally 
to recommend the usage of the emollient poultice ; he also states 
that he has generally found those burns slough and gravulate ia a 
more rapid and favourable manner, to which the common emol- 
lient poultice applied, than iu those cases, where it has been 
mixed with carron ‘oil, oil of turpentine, or vinegar. When the 
suppuration is too copious he recommends of course the abandon- 
ment of their use. 

We have thus given a hasty analysis of the contents of this vo- 
lume, which we must consider as a most valuable one to the 
young practitioner ; or even to those who are more experienced 
in their profession. Itis copious without being diffuse, and prac- 
tical without auility. We highly approve of the candour which 
‘Dr. ‘Thomson shews, in adopting the opinions of others, and in 
giving free extracts from their works whenever they illustrate his 
subject. ‘The instruction and advantage of his pupils appear to 
be his principal aim, which is never to be advanced by eaptious 
objections or controversial cavil. We heartily wish that all our 
medical lecturers would imitate our author in this important point. 

We are aware that many may differ both in opinion and prac- 
tice with Dr. Thomson ; where however the ground-work is so 
excellent, itis not our intention to bring forward even the few ob- 
jections which might be raised against any particular part. It is 
‘a good text book, and we hope that it will be sé esteemed by 
those, who may reap much advantage from its study. 
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BRITISH CATALOGUE 


DIVINITY. 


tab IX. A Sermon preached afar the University of Cam- 
' bridge, on the 25th of October, 1814. By Herbert Marsh, 
D.D. F.R.S.. 1s. Deighton, Cainbridge ; aud Rivingto, 
London, 1814: ” 


Whatever comes from the pen of Dr: Marsh hes an irresistible 
demand upon the public attention. Whilst, therefore. we are 
preparing an analysis of his celebrated work upon the difference 
between the Churches of England and Rome, for the’ ensding 
month, we would not omit to notice the sermou before us, a3 a 
discourse. admirably adapted to the place from whence it, waa de- 
livered, and to the occasion which gave it birth. Tts wa as is 
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clear aud energetic ; its principles firm and constitutional. Tite 
learned Professor takes a comprehensive view of the portentous 
events which have overwhelmed the world daring the long and 
ardaous reign of our beloved Monarch; he laments that visita- 
tion of Providence which prevents kim from beholding those 
glories which gild his declining years ; he then descends to the 
public character and principles which he has maintained 
through muny a severe and painful struggle: his firm and consti- 
tutional stand against the incroachments of Catholic usurpation 
justly form a leading feature in the manly aud judicious pauegy- 
ric of the preacher. 3 ) 


« During a reign of more than half a century (the longest but 
one in the annals of our country, and the longest of all, if we date 
from the personal exercise of legal power) the unvaried object of 
his government has been the happiness of his people. Born in this 
country, he professed at the very opening of his reign, to glory in 
the name of Briton: and what he then professed he has exempli- 
fied by his uniform practice. Unwearied have been his endeavours 
to preserve the Constitution in Church and State; and with une 
shaken fidelity he has maintained the solemn engagement, which as 
Sovereign he had contracted with his sabjeets. The Protestant 
reformed religion, as by law established, he has suppotted with 
equal sincerity and firmmess. ‘True to the principles, which placed 
his family on the throne of Britain, he has never ecased to distine 
guish between those, whose allegiance is éntire, and those whose 
allegiance is imperfect. The mandates of a foreign power, whether 
they concetn our civil, or our religious obedience, are equally ob- 
hoxious and disgusting. They are a yoke, which our, fathers were 
unable to beat; and if will be berne only by degenerate sons.” 
DP, 4. 

The just and equal toleration by which every sect and dend- 
mination of Christians is protected by the laws, which have been 
enacted duting his Majesty's reign, is considered by the preacher 
as one of its principal ornaments. 

«« On the other hand, while we rejoice that our Constitution is 
still entire, let us not Sacarhy thet the present reign is distinguished 
above all preceding reigns by the progress of religious toleration. 
Of the penal laws against disseftients from the establishetl dd Church, 
which retained at his Majesty’s aceession to thé throfie, there is 
not one, which has been left unrepealed. The. members of the 
Charch of Rewes yc less than eretosent Dissenters, eae a aa 

erfect liberty for the prepagauon eir opinions, for the educa- 
ae of their children, and the ceremonies of public worship, There 
is indeed ne form of Chaistianity, be it what it will, which ig not 
protected by the law of this country, and protected egually with 
that, which is by law established.” P.6. . 7 

The firmness of his Majesty, in resisting the abolition of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, which we consider as the yery 


bulwarks 
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bulwarks of our civil and ecclesiastical constitution, leads the 
Professor to consider the necessity, and to defend the justice of 
a Test-law, which he accomplishes with his usual force and pre- 
cision. } 

“ Nor must we forget, that the more zealous men are for the 
propagation of opinions, which are adverse to those of the establish- 
ment, the greater is the danger of their overturning the establish- 
ment. Where religious indifference, as in a neighbouring nation, 
pervades the community at large, it is immaterial to inquire, whe- 
ther men xominally belong to this or to that religious party. In a 
country, where religion is no object of real concern, men are no 
jess on a footing of net equal:ty, than if they were positively 
attached to the same religion. In such a country therefore it is of 
no importance, whether a minister of state be called a Protestant, 
or a Papist. But in ths country, where religion is holden in high: 
estimation, where Christianity is regarded as the law of the lund, 
and the various forms, under which it is professed, are perpetually 
clashing with that form, which is by law established, a religious 
test, even for civil offices, is the more necessary, in order to prevent 
the inevitable conséquence of an indiscriminate admission to polir 
tical power, namely a general confederacy of the various dissen- 
tients against the established Church. No infringement is thereby 
intended on religious toleration, or the freedom of religious wor- 
ship. ‘The mere abstract quéstion, whether a religion be true, or 
false, the State indeed does not determine: but it is so far con- 
cerned with religious epinions, as they affect the welfire of civil 
society, And if religious tenets are in themselves a test, vither of 
attachment, or of dislike to the whole constitution, they acquire 
a civil character, and become a criterion for admission to civi/ whi 
ployments. 

« A distinction therefore in the choice of those, who exercise 
the powers of the State, and moreover a distinction, which is 
founded on attachment to the Church, may be detended not only 
as expedient, but as necessary for the preservation of the whole. 
The toleration, which is sometimes called complete, and which 
levels all religious distinctions, would in a:short period be no ‘toléra- 
tion at all. The very name of teleration implies establishment. But 
if men of every religious persuasion in this country were alike ad- 
missible to the highest offices of State, the present establishment 
could a of long duration. aie asnelanant ee nee is 
now enjoyed to as t an extent, as is ible with the gene- 
ral wwélli : and thie liberty has been obtained during the reign of 
his present Majesty.” P. 12. ' 

From the parts which we have already quoted, it will be easily 
discovered that this discourse is, both in t t and — 
far superior to the common run of Joyal and patriotic effusions: 
nor can we wonder at the distinction, when we ktiow that it 


comes from the pen of the Margaret Professor. 
Arp. 
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Axr. X.-A Sermon preached at the Collegiate Church of 
Christ at Manchester, for the Benefit of the Nutional Schools. 
By G. Gaskin, D. D. Secretary to the Society for Promotuiz 
Christian Knowledge, &c. Rivingtons. 1814. 


The connection between the National Society for the Educa- 
tion of the poor, and the venerable Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge is open and avowed ; one end is proposed 
for the exertions, one object animates their labouwrs—the propa- 

of Christian principles and Christian. Knowledge, as it 
L. aus forth im the doctrines, and as it is confirmed by the disci- 
pane of the Established Church. We are not surprised there- 
ture to view the exertions of the good Secretary, who has for so 
great a number of vears devoted his valuable and unostentatious 
labours to the transaction of the busivess of his important office, 
employed in the service of the National System of Education. 
‘Lhe establishment of schools, wherein the children of the poor 
are educated in the faith of Christianity and in the principles of 
the establishment, in the great manufacturing towns isa point 50 
exséutiul in a civil no less than ia a religious light, that it would 
be an object worthy of the interference of the legislature. to 
effect. 

By private hands however has the goodly seed’ been sown, and 
we trust that it will be nurtured by the same pious care, till it 
reaches its perfect growth. We are persuaded that the Sermon 
before us must have had much effect in promoting its sacred ob- 
ject. ‘The ancient mode of catechetical mstruction is enforced 


with much piety and zeal; and the words of so experienced a_ 


pastor as Dr. Gaskin, must have their due efiect upon the 
mind of every thinking congregition. The peculiar excellency 
of the Catechisin itself is seasonably enlarged upon 5 and from 
this part of the subject the preacher is led to consider the in- 
terests of that mstitution of which he stood forth the advocate. 


“‘The ordinary description of week-day, or Sunday, Charity 
Schools, in which poor Children are habituated to an attendance 
upon instruction, is well calculated to answer these ends, and has 
unquestionably been productive of incalculable good, in various 
ways, to the Children themselves, and of relief and comfort to 
their indigent parents and relatives. 

“« By vcing instracted in the arts of reading, and writing, and 
the elementary parts of arithmetic, they are, so far, fitted for those 
occup tions of life, to which,. in populous, and trading, districts, 
éspeci illy, they are likely to be destined. | 

* But, the prithe objects to be had in view, in the course of 
educat on, shoulil ever be, un inuring them ‘to a regular attendance 
on the. public Service’ ot God, in our xy established Church, 
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and a furnishing them with correct catechetical instruction in the 
true principles of our holy religion, and the duties of the christian 
life.—Hence, through God’s' blessing, the good to be wished for, 
can alone be expected; and towards the accontplishment of this 
good, the Inhabitants of these populous districts have not been 
backward, in furnishing their personal, and pecuniary, aids. 

“I might call to your recollection the circumstances of Europe, 
as exhibited to view, within the period of our remembrance, and 
remind you of the efforts that have been made, to extirpate the re- 
ligion of Christ from the Karth, to unhinge the frame of Society, to 
check the means of grace, and suppress the hope of Glory. 

“‘ Considerations these are, which should animate us, with in- 
creased alacrity, to sow the good seed, to impress upon the youth 
‘ef our Country, the infinite importance of Christ’s religion, to the 
present comfort of individuals, to the peace and happiness of Socie- 
ty, and to our future well-being, in another and better world. 

“ When Infidelity is effecting mischief, in frightful forms, let 
faith, which worketh by love, produce her 7 fruits, and coun- 
teract that mischief.—Whilst Atheists, and Sceptics, are forming 
plans, to spread, far and wide, impiety, and a leavening disorgam- 
zation, let Christians do their utmost to propagate true religion, and 
loyalty—that religion, which is founded on the doctrine of a 
crucified Saviour—that loyalty, which our Church Catechism, in 
consonance with the word of God, inculcates. 

*« And whilst Sectaries of every denomination, who are them- 
selves united together in no one particular, but that of enmity to the 
genuine principles, and platform, of our primitive and apostolic 
Church, are using their utmost endeavours to alienate the rising 
generation from the established religion, let such as wish well to our 
Sion, equal them in zeal for its prosperity, and use the best means 
in their power to guide our poor youth in the way, wherein they 
should go.” P. 27. : 


Our readers cannot fail of being convinced by the pra 
ceding extract that these great and important schools would not 
have found a more pious or hearty advocate than the worthy Se- 
cretary who thus undertook their cause. . 


Art. XT. An Essay on the Docirine of Assurance. By G. 
D’Oyly, B.D. Christian Advocate in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and Domestic Chaplam to his Grace the Archbishop 
“A tailed 8vo, Opp. Rivington and Hatchard. 

4, . 


The office of Christian Advocate has grown, under the hands 
of its present possessor, into a situation of niuch dignity and im- 
portance. The power of argument which Mr. D’Oyly has 
shewn in confounding the wretched sophistries of pert and perti- 
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sk eats nacious infidelity, has done credit not only to himself, but to the 
A ae * office which he holds. ‘The present publication also comes from 
‘ dy his pen as Christian Advocate, whose duty it 1s not only to an- 
| pole . swer the cavils of the infidel, but to confute the errors of the 
Lh a ig enthusiast. 
| ee _ The doctrine of assurance, or an inward and sensible feeling of 
seh OR acceptance with Ged, is the great engine of fanaticism from its 
at eas highest to its lowest degree. Its nature aud tendency ts thus 
re Py ‘ably described. 
Se . 
: hn “ For. this opinion,—besides the tendency which it must ever 
Sete have to make men rather watch the state of their feelings, than at- 
oh at tend tothe quality of their actions ; rather wait in passive supineness 
ee for perceptible notices and impressions to be made on their minds, 
4B he than employ themselves actively and steadily in the discharge of 
ha their practical duties—cannot fail to be productive of much de- 
de sponding apprehension on the one hand, of much arrogant presump- 
tba. fee tion on the other, Those Christians, whose temper is of a less ar- 
Te dent and presumptuous cast, conscious that they feel no assurance 
Be _ of their salvation which yet they are persuaded, if they were in a 
A ae state of salvation, they would feel, must naturally be weighed down 
oie ck: with the heaviest gloom and alarm respecting their Spiritual state ; 
be Bing ' while others, of a sanguine and enthusiastic tern, working them- 
| ‘, ay selves into the belief that they really feel this assurance, will too 
Th easily be filled with spiritual arrogance and presumption, and se- 
ae duced into the most dangerous of all states, a state, of false security 
Hast 4 - respecting their prospects of final salvation.” P. 2, 
1 ae ~ Mr. D’Oyly next considers the two foundations upon which it 
Gib tt is generally maintaied—the authority of Scripture, and the per- 
oie ahs sonal experience of many devout Christians; though as he ob- 
it i. serves, the first ground is comparatively neglected; the Scripture 
Let: being generally brought to confirm the feeling, and not tlie feel- 
eat ing to fultil the Scriptare. 


ee 
: » i a oe Mr. D. first brings forward those ‘passages in Scripture which 
Ae appear so strongly to reprobate that temper-of ‘mind which the 





‘et ai doctrine of assurance must mevitable produce, and -fairly con- 
Leet a cludes that the general purport of Scripture is strong and decisive 
ie y? against it. He secondly adverts to those texts, from which it has 
Peta ot sometimes been supported. 

“ a «< And amongst the foremost texts of this description must be 
te ' ‘teckohed the words addréssed*by St. Paul to the Romans *; ¢ The 
Tae Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the children 

+ a ; of God! This sentence has often been taken separately from its 
bias, context, and alleged as an undoubted proof that the Holy Spirit 

(tay 
oe * Ch. viii. 16, 
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bears a clear and perceptible testimony in the minds of individual 
Christians, that thay Se the chosen. adopted sons of God. But 
avery slight consideration of this text, when viewed as it. stands in 
the writing of the Apostle, will prove to us that its real meaning is 
widely diffetent from that which has been stated. The Apostle, in 
this part of his epistle, is exhorting the Christians whom he address- 
ed, to bring forth the genuine fruits of their faith, by living, not 
after the flesh, but after the spirit. In the precetling verse he had 
said, ‘Ye’ who are Christians, ‘ have not received the spirit of 


'. bondage again to fear,’ ye are not subject to the slavish fear of the 


wrath of God, and to the consequences of that wrath, as were the 
Jews under their dispensation, but ‘ ye have received the spirit of | 
adoption whereby we cry, Abba, Father ;? that is, ye are inspired 

by the Gospel with those lively hopes, and encouragements, which 
enable you to apply to God, as a kind and. merciful Father. He 
then adds, in the two following verses, ‘ The Spirit itself-beareth 


‘witness with our spirit that we are the children of God; and if chil- 


dren, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ; ifso be 
that we suffer with Him, that we may be also glorified together.’ 
His meahing evidently is, the Holy Spirit of God, whose gifts and 
graces we Christians experience, confirms the testimony of our hearts 
and consciences that we are the children of God, and, if children, 
then heirs, and joint heirs with Christ ; ifso be, (or upon this condi- 
tion,) that, like our Redeemer, we pay a-dutiful obedience to the 
will of our Heavenly Father, in bearing patiently thé sufferings 
which may befal us in the cause of righteousnesss ; for then, and 


‘only then, we shall be glorified together with Christ. Thus then‘is it 
very clear that this text bears not the most distant reference to the 


assurance of individual Christians respecting their own particular 
salvation. It solely and entirely refers to the general assurance 
which all Christians have, an assurance built in their hearts and 
consciences by faith in the promises and reliance on the merits of 
Christ, and confirmed by the encouraging influence of tiie Moly 
Spirit, that, if they perform the duties which their religion requires, 
they will be received as the adopted sons of God, and rewarded 
with admission into that glorious inheritance which He has’ pro- 


_ mised to his obedient servants.” P. 7. 


_ Every other passage in Holy Writ, which has been wrested by 
the outrageous zeal of fanaticism, .into a support of this doctrine, 
is separately considered ; and in our opinion, Mr. D’Oyly bas 
most successfully proved from the common laws of interpretation, 
and the full and fair consideration of the context, that in every 
instance they have been ignorantly misapplied, or wilfully per- 
verted. .This.survey of the context is universally avoided by all 
the disciples of enthusiasm, to whom the rules of reason and the - 
Jaws of interpretation, are beggarly elements, to whose ardour the 
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rapid quotation of insulated texts’ is far more congenial than a 
dull and tedious consideration of a long chapter. 

Mr. D. proceeds to argue, that the great Apostle himeelf, in- 
spired as he was, and full of God, felt not the conscious exulta- 
tion, arising from his assurance that there was laid up for him a 
crown of righteousness, till the express revelation of bis ap- 
proaching martyrdom. ‘This he deduces from these and similar 
expressions ; “ 1 press toward the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God,” in a former part of the same chapter having also 
said, “ wot as though | had already attained, either were wade 
already perfect,” and again,. from what is still stronger, ‘ 1 keep 
my body under; and bring it into subjection, lest .... 1 myself 
should be a cast away.” 

Irom the authority of Scripture, our attention is now directed 
to the testimony of individuals respecting their private feelings ; 


the truth and reality of which may be doubted upon the follow- 
ing grounds. : 


* For, in the first place, it is a fact no less confirmed by general 
experience, than singular in its nature, that the feelings of men in 
general, and especially of those whose temperament is warm and 
enthusiastic, are extremely delusive, and can never be trusted so 
as to afford a proof of any position or opinion which the individual 
maintains, Let a person of an enthusiastic turn of mind once be- 
come convinced that he ought, under particular circumstances, to 
experience some particular feelings, and he will soon work himself 
into.the conviction that he actually does experience them. As‘a 


- full and sufficient proof of this, it may safely be affirmed that there 


has scarcely ever existed an enthusiast of any description, whose 
feelings have not been very soon enlisted in the support of his 
opinions, and who has not supposed himself to experience a posi- 
tive assurance of those truths of which he was before convinced. 
Thus then, in every such case, when an individual professes to feel 
internal notices and impressions, we may be fully convinced that he 
himseliis firmly persuaded he ought to fecl them ; but, as long as 
the supposed dictate of his feelings remains unsupported by some 
external test, no weight whatever will be attached by any. reflecting. - 
person tothe proof which they afford. 

* In the second place, we have the strongest grounds for believ- 


ing, that, in the case of ordinary. Christians, perceptible notices are 


never impressed upon their minds, by the Holy Spirit of God. This 
Spirit exercises its sacred influence, by suggesting emotions, incli- 
nations, and affections, which cannot be distinguished from the nae 
tural operations and movements of the human mind. That the gifts 
of the Spirit are bestowed on Christians in the measure in which 
they are deserved, is most sound and scriptural doctrine. We have 
general grounds for referring to its ev-operation all our better emo- 
tions, all our purer inclinations. But still no ordinary Christian is 
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authorized by Scripturé to refer this or that particular feeling of his 
mind, decidedly and unequivocally, to the Holy Spirit. Thus then 
no one can be positively certain that he receives a particular im- 
pression of the assurance of his salvation from the Holy Spirit; for 
he cannot be certain that he does not mistake for such an imprese 
sion the suggestion of his own too presumptuous and confident 
feclings. 

« In the third place, if it were true that such assurance of salva- 
tion is ever felt by perfect and regenerate.Christians, it would be 
felt, not partially and by a few, but generally by all, who have at- 
tained to such triumph in their spiritual wartare. 1t..would ill ac- 
cord with the equal dealings of God, to grant this assurance to some 
Christians, while he withheld it from others in the same spiritual 
state. Now there are, and have been, undoubtedly, a very large 
number of Christians, the most sincere, the most holy, the most.de- 
vout; Christians, who, as fur as outward appearances could shew, 
have approached as near to heavenly perfection as human. infirmity 
can permit; and yet who have not made the slightest pretension to. 
any such feeling of the assurance of their salvation, . All holy 
Christians, indeed, have expressed a firm and religious trust in the 
atoning merits of their Ps and Saviour; have been animated by 
an ardent and swelling hope of better things to come; have reeeiv- 
ed from the Holy Spirit those blessed gifts of calm composure and 
inward peace, which are the richest meed of holiness here below ; 
but they have expressel nothing whatever respecting a notice 
written as it were on their hearts, an assurance sensibly impressed 
on their feelings, of their salvation being secured, If then any ar- 
gument can be drawn from the experience of those Christians, who 
have alleged themselves to have felt these assurances, a fully coun- 
teracting argument must be drawn from the experience of number 
less other holy persons, who have never felt them, and who, we 
cannot doubt, would have been fayoured with them if it were ever 
consistent with the divine plans to affordthem.”’ YP, 20, 


If the gloom or the frenzy of enthusiasm could, in'a lucid in- 
terval, be reasoned mto conviction, we kuow of no publication 
from which so blessed an effect miglit be expected as from the 
essay now before us. The full, clear and most satisfactory state. 
ment of the fallacy and absurdity of s ch pretended calls and 
emotions which we have thus extracted at Jarge, may perhaps 
have its desired effect, should it meet the eye of one upon whom 
the emissaries of the fanatical party are just commencing their in- 
sidious experiments. If in such insiqnce that peace of. mind, which 
it is their first effort to dissipate and to destroy, should be again 
restored, the labours of the Chiistian Advocate will not have 
been expended in vain, ey : 

It is our earnest hope, that this short but mast able and cons 
vincing essay may meet with an éxtended circulation, as in these 
days it may be productive of much utility, and may he the instru- 
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ment of saving many a wavering and unsettled soul from gloom, 
and the horrors of religious melaneholy and despair. We have 
for this reason been prodigal in our extracts, nor can we conclude 
without presenting to our reader, the concluding paragraph, to 
which a glow of manly eloquence, and a ferveucy of Scriptural 
hope, imparts at once ornament and strength. 


“ But, while we thus helieve, on grounds apparently the most 
solid, that the expectation of a distinct and perceptible assurance in 
the minds of individuals of their own salvation is an error no less 
unscriptural and unsound in its foundation than pernicious in its 
obvious consequences ; still there is an assurance of another de- 
scription which every faithful Christian may reasonably hope to ex- 
perience; still there is another sense, in which the Holy Spirit 
does “ bear witness with the spirits of good Christians, that they 
are the children of God.’ This Holy Spirit does exercise its 
availing influence in giving strength to their faith, warmth to their 
devotion, and extension to their hopes. It does enable them so to 
persevere with steadiness in their spiritual course, so to produce the 
genuine fruits of true holiness, so to exhibit the fairest graces of 
the Christian character, as to obtain in this life a happy foretaste 
of those joys which are the promised recompence of sincere obe- 
dience. ‘The Holy Spirit does impart to the faithful Christian’that 
steady assurance of a rich and animating hope which is built on a 
true faith in the merits of Christ, and on a consciousness of sincere 
endeavours to obey His commands,—that assurance, which, instead 
of generating careless indiflerence, or slumbering inattention, or 
self-sufficient arrogance, urges by the most operative of all motives 
towards encreasing endeavours after holiness, encreasing watchful- 
n@sg against temptations, encreasing picty towards God: which, 
presenting to his view, as he advances towards the goal of life, a 
nearer and more certain prospect of “ the prize of his high calling,” 
enables him to dart forward a glance of joyful anticipation towards’ 
the bright scenes of futurity, and to meet, at the last, the hour of 
his dissolution, in the well-grounded trust of receiving “ a crown 
: righteousness,”’ with the saints that are made perfect in heaven,” 

~ 25. ci | . 


Art. XIV. Case of the Trust Governors of the Free Chapel A 
St. James at Brighthelmstone, prepared by Desire of the Ric ul 
Rev. the Lord Biskop of Chichester for the Opinion of Coun- 
cil ; together with the Correspondence which has passed be- 
tween the Bishop and the Trust Gevernors: to which are 
added the subsequent Letters, including the Proposals lately 
made to the Vicar on the Part of the Governors. 2d Edition. 
Is. Gd. Ruddock, Brighton. Hatchard, London. 


This pamphlet, which we have too long neglected to notice, 
is a very curious and by no means an unimportant document. Its 
| claim 
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diaim to public attention, however, is not any intrinsic, merit 


which it possesses, but the undesigned exposure which it “makes 
of one of the many innovating experiments upon our Ecclesiastical 
Discipline, for which the times are remarkable, and which, with 
whatever design they are so zealously prosecuted, have evidently 
no other tendency than to undermine the influence of the regular 
Clergy, and to reduce the religion of the country a second time 
under puritanical domination, 

It is one of the wise provisions of our Ecclesiastical Law, that 
no appointment to any ministerial office im.a parish can take effect, 
till the incumbent's apprebation of the Clergyman nominatéd has 
been signified to the Bishop, and the Bishop’s licence has also been 
obtained.’ As the platform of Church Discipline was-originally 
laid, the exercise of this right excited no opposition ; for there 
being i in each parish only one place ofreligious assembly, the no- 
mination and the approval of any person to assist in the perform- 
ance of the sacred services, were one act of the incumbent with- 
out the intervention of any other individual ; aud all clashing of 
interests and inclinations between the pastor and either his own 
people or aliens upon this subject was prevented. 

Accumulated population having produced in many parishes an 
excess of inhabitants, far beyond what the Church could contain, 
and no measures having been taken to remedy by public authority 
the grewing disproportion, private individuals, in some instances 
from motives of genuine piety, but, 1 in many more, either as a 
speculation of profit, or as a speculation of influence, have erect- 
ed an anomalous description of edifices for the purposes of public 
Worship as supplementary to Parish Churches ; and thus has amis- 
chievous division of the originally identified mghts of nomination, 
and approval of subordinate parochial Ministers been created ; 
for with much speciousness has the choice of the officiating 
Clergyman been claimed by those at whose cyst the accommoda- 
tions in question have been prepared ; and so urgent in most in- 
vaseee has been the necessity whirk they were destined to re- 

lieve, that the patronage contended for has been gladly conceded, 
subject however to the incumbent's approval of the nominee ; 
without the reservation of which privilege he could not discharge 
himself of the responsibility which he contraets at institution, nor 
could those indispensible requisites to edification, parochial unity 
aud uniformity, be preserved ; especially under such cireumstances 
with reference to religion as exist at present, when that jesuitical 
device, which St. Paul rebukes in the Galatians, so much prevails . 
amongst us—the preaching “ another gospel which is not another” 
—a gospel in which there is sufficient of diversity from the na~ 
tional faith to form the shibboleth of a party ; and yet sufficient of 
identity with it, to render it very difficult to bring home to false 
brethren the precise points of their disagreement. 
But 
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But the acquisition of power too frequently produces rapacity 
for more, and concession invites encroachment. Such has been 
the result in the present case ; a sort of prescription is now as- 
sumed by the proprietors of Chapels of ease, to nominate for the 
incumbent the additional Curate, which, in consequence of their 
erection, he requires; and his cheerful acquiescence im this as- 
sumption, in consideration of the new facilities afforded hin, by 
the parties making it, for discharging his pastoral obligations, 
ouly encourages the further attempt to debar him the exercise of 
any controul over the nomination, and thus to erect within his 
cure a spiritual power independant of his own—a power which 
justead of cordially co-operating with him, in the maintenance 
“* of quietness, peace and love” amongst those committed to their 
common charge, will too probably become his competitor for 
popular favour, and, in the prosecution of the vain-glorious en- 
terprize, dissever the affections of a previously united neighbour- 
hood, and involve it in all the evils of animosity and distraction. 

‘Che pamphlet before us exhibits all this to the very life. It is 
the detail of an attempt, persisted in with the most determined 
perseverance for near a year and a half, to establish a Mr. Marsh 
as officiating Minister of a free chapel at Brighton, in opposition 
to the Vivar’s negutive upon his nomination, given in consequence 
of an enquiry into his religious opinions instituted by the com- 
maud of the Bishop. I has this advantage, that it is the defend- 
wit’s statement of his own case; for it is edited by Sir Thomas 
Bernard, the chief agent m the enterprise, who declares it (p. 41.) 
to be printed “ as a corrective of the many and gruss misrepre- 
seutations which had been circulated” of the whole transaction : 
the Vicar at the same time (p. 49, note) in very decided terms im- 
peaching its fidelity. 

‘The case, with the narrative of which the pamphlet commences, 
is brietly this. S.c Thomas Bernard beimg made acquainted, 
during his temporary residence at Brighton, in July, 1812, with 
the circumstances of a Chapel, undertaken by public subscription, 
for the purpose chiefly of providing gratuitously for the poor the 
nivans of divine worship, but left im an unfinished state from a 
failure of the resources necessary to the carrying on the building, 
enguges,in concert with four other persons, to furnish the money 
necessary for compleating it, on condition that the nomination 
should be yested in them ull the liquidation of the debt. It is 
brought about, whilst these arrangements are in agitation, that 
Mr. Marsh ig very strongly recommended to the bishop by a 
Jady, a common friend of both, as a Clergyman every way quali- 
fied to fill with advantage the office of Bhniiner. The Bishop 
communicates the recommendation to Sir ‘Thomas Bernard, ac- 
companied with av offgr of his services to procure Mr. M.’s tes-_ 

 timonium, 
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timonium, should he upon enquiry meet the trustee’s approba- 
tion, Enquiry is made, a result, stated by Sir TI. B. to be 
“ satisfactory in all respects,” is obtained : the approval of the 
trustees is signified to the Bishop, and as soon as Mr, M.'s testi- 
monium, duly signed and countersigned, is procured, his unanie 
mous election takes place. A month however does not clapse 
before the Bishop receives some information of Mr, M.'s “ ree 
ligious tenets,” which induces him to write “ in considerable 
alarm” to the Vicar, commanding him to make every possible in- 
quiry into the truth of the report, and in case of existing doubts, 
to remonstrate against the appointment. ‘The Vicar puts his ne- 
gative upon it within a few days days after the receipt of the 
bishop's communication, shifting from himself upon the Bishep 
all the odium of the refusal. Sir T’, B. upon this seeks and ob-. 
tains a personal interview with the Bishop, and contrives to allay 
his fears ; but is not so successful with the Vicar ; he perseveres 
however in his purpose of fixing Mr. M. in the Chapel as its offi- 
ciating Minister, in defiance of the Vicar; and his first letter, na 
long correspondence which ensues between the Bishop and him- 
self, closes with thjs insulting avowal of his resolution. 


‘*Our Chapel is now quite ready, and the inhabitants are so anxi- 
ous for its opening, that we think we should not be justified in de- 
ferring the good work. We therefore give in to-morrow’s Brighton 
Herald the enclosed notice for its opening on Sunday next; trusting 
that Sunday fortnight may suit your Lordship to favour us with a 
sermon. I have no doubt of all objections speedily vanishing, and 
of a permanent blessing attending this institution.” P. 18. 


"To this letter, which the Bishop receives only the day before 
the outrage against his authority was to be committed, he replies 
by expressing much concern that such a measure should be in- 
tended “ without either the Ordinary’s licence or the incumbent's 
consent ;” and “ extreme surprise, that in that anomalous state of 
a place of divine worship, professed to be on the establishment of 
the Church of England, he should be desired to give his sanction 
thereto, by preaching in a Chapel, where an unlicenced Minister, 
violating the canon he had engaged to observe, had presumed to 
officiate,” p. 20. and by this temperate rebuke provokes the fol- 
lowing rejoinder from Sir T. B. 


** Your Lordship has been so kind and liberal throughout, that a 
few words {which might, perhaps, be better addressed to the ob- 
structors than to the promoters of the religious duties of the poor) 
do not shake even for a moment the sincere respect and regard 
which I fee) for your Lordship.” P, 21. 


; Our readers from this specimen may form a pretty accurate 
Judgment of both parts of this correspondeuce—of the overbear- 
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ing spirit with which the assault is carried on, and of the temper 
and firmness with which it is sustained by the Bishop. We deen 
it therefore sufficient to-state that it extends to twenty-nine Jet- 
ters; sixteen of which are from Sir T. B. the drift of the far 
greater part of them being to weary out the Bishop into the li- 
cencing Mr. Marsh to the Free Chapel at Brighton without the 
Vicar’s consent, and thus as the Bishop distinctly tells his corres- 
pondent, p. $2, “ to involve him in a dispute with one of his Be- 
neficiaries, on a pomt of such acknowledged notoriety that if he 
were to act in the manner required, he must expose and proclaim 
his own ignorance, temerity, and injustice."— No small degree of 
credit is indeed dae to his ‘Lordship, especially considering his 
declining years and bodily infirmities, for the steadmess ‘with 
which, whilst endeavouring to conciliate, he resists the course of 
argument employed to subdue his resolution ; for reproaches, in- 
siuuatious, misconstructions and menaces, frequently occur. 

The pamphlet does not bring the contest to its termination. 
We learn indeed from it, that a suit was instituted by the Vicar iu 
the Ecclesiastical Court against Mr. Marsh, and we observe the 
Editor cheering himself (p. 52.) with the good auguries of all he 
meets with as to the-eventual success of the cause which he es- 
pouses. We are enabled however to supply this defect in the 
narrative ; and for the sake of Church unity we gladly record the 
issue, that the good auguries so confidently boasted of, soon ass 
sumed an aspect so compleatly discouraging, that the defendant 
gladly availed himself of the Vicar’s disposition to stay proceedings; 
on condition that he should retire from the Chapel and pay the 
costs. But though Sir ‘Lt. B. was over-sanguine m this particu- 
lar, m two other ‘particulars his predictions : appear to have been 
verified, for at p. 35. he threatens the Bishop that “ the Free 
Chapel, if once shut up by his orders, will ‘most. probably never. 
be opened again for the Church of England,” and, without, pres 
tending to assign the cause, or eveu surmising any thing so re~ 
proachful to an Ecclesiastical Dignitary, as that he had any hand 
in producing it, we merely state the fact, that up to the com- 
mencement of the present year, it had remained closed from t 
period of Mr. M.'s departure. Again, p. 53. signifymg to the, 
Gishop his gracious disposition under specified circumstances, 
“ to det Mr. Marsh resign,” he takes occasion to express his 
contidence that he has “ interest elsewhere to obtain for such a 
man as Mr. Marsh a better thing than the Free Chapel,” and 
accordingly within a short time after his retirement from Brigh- 
ton, the mask is thrown off, and he is openly patronised by the 
leaders of the party, self-designated. Evangelical, is presented by 
them to a living at Colchester, one of the pieces of ngemes? " 
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which they have the disposal, and'is become a travelling orator, 
conspicuous at Auxiliary Meetings in many parts of the kingdom. 

We have entered more at length into the examination of this 
pamphlet, because a precedent adduced in it, gives ground for the 
suspicion that this attempt of certain laymen to overbear incum- 
bents from the exercise of a right most essential to the profitable 
discharge of their pastoral labours, and to obtain the absolute 
controul over the appointment of Chapel Preachers is systematic ; 
for, to reconcile the Bishop to the unwarrantable step which had 
been taken of opening the Chapel at Brighton, in contempt of the 
inhibition ‘of the Vicar, he is reminded, p. 21, of a similar pro- 
ceeding in his own parish of St. Giles's in the year 1800, when 
* an unlicenced and unconsecrated chapel” was opened “ with- 
out his concurrence,” and a sort of constraint was laid upon bim, 
to wave his right of interference in the appointment of the Cler- 
gyman, by an intimation that if he attempted it, “ it might have 
the effect of shutting of it up,” and of depriving the most ignorant 
and degraded part of the population of his parish, of the benefit 
intended for them. 

This method of rendering odious the exercise of a right, indis- 
_ pensible to the preservation of parochial unity, by threatening the 
mcumbent with closing the doors of the newly erected place of 
worship, if he presuines to make objections to the proprietor’s 
nominee, and then raising against him the clamour of depriving 
his poor parishioners of tlie benetit intended cannot be beld up to 
public obloquy in’ terms of too strong reprehension. What the 
benefit to the poor will really be, if this day supremacy be esta- 
blished, a tolerable example is exhibited in the case before us. 
Where Sir'I’. B. made his enquiries which were “ so satisfactory 
in all respects,” we cannot pretend to say, but we could point out 
to him an obvious source of information to which had he had re- 
course, a tale might have been unfolded not so satisfactory ; not 
merely justifying the alarm excited in the Bishop of Chichester of 
Mr. M’s. professional irregularities; but making a rather awkward 
exposure of circumstances connected with the tender of the resig- 
nation of Baselden, which occasioned its rejection in a manner 
not very gracious or complimentary. ’ 

Of the effect produced in Brighton by this statement of the 
case of the ‘Trust Governors, Sir T. B. makes this boast, p. 51. 
“* that it had decided many respectable persons, clerical as well 
a8 lay, in favourof the Chapel.” Whoever they maybe that were 
so affected by it, we must confess that we do not envy them their 
discriminating powers ; and we are so satisfied that the public 
will think with us that we are most anxious that the pamphlet 
should obtain very extensive circulation, and our wish is founded 
upon the hope which we entertain in common with the sac 
an 
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and which forms, we believe, the only point of contact between 
us, “ that it may have the desired effect of more speedily calling 
parliamentary attention to the subject,” the subject we mean 
of the very inadequate provision which at present exists in all the 
populous parishes of the kingdom for the public worship of the 
inhabitants, though it places m so striking a point of view the 
manifold evils which Proprietary Chapels aud Lay Elderships eu- 
gender, that it will lead we trust to a very different result to that 
which he contemplates, and will ensure, as far as circumstances 
willadmit, the division of those large masses of population, which 
many of our parishes at present contain, into separate cures, pro- 
vided each with its own Church and its own Pastor canonically 
appointed, and together with this too-long-neglected redress of 
the greatest national grievance which now prevails, will insure 
also the repairing so effectually the broken-down fences of Pas- 
toral jurisdiction, that the intrusive eutranee of any Clergyman into 
another's labours, may in future be prevented. 


POETRY. 


Arr. XIIF. Marion of Drymnagh, a Tale of Erin, in Two 
Cantos, by Matthew Weld HMartstrouge, Esq. 8vo. p.p. 
100. Davison, 1814. 


One of those misfortunes which press upon reviewers, in coms 
mou with their readers, 1s the difficulty of developing the de- 
sign and detecting the meaning of the author before them. We 
do not remember to have suffered under this calamiy in a 
stronger degree than during our perusal of the present poem ; 
nor have we yet thoroughly made up our minds whether. the 
author throughout the whole of his work is.in jest or earnest. 
At one moment we are willing to think that Mr. Hartstronge 
is desirous of exposing those failings and maunerisms which are 
too predominant in our favourite Northern bard; and that he 
has chosen a burlesque, as the happiest mode of placing these 
errors and absurdities in the most prominent point of view. At 
another moment, we are inclined to suspect Mr. H. of the sober 
sadness of reality, and that his poem 1s. not intended as a burs 
lesque, but a right, real, aud. most respectful imitation. 

We are desirous however of placing our author in the most 
favourable point of view, we shall therefore regard Marion of 
Drymnagh as one of the best specimens of the grave bur- 
lesque which we recollect. If therefore, from the. cool and 
distinguishing accuracy with which every strange feature in his 
model is Waced, we were at first deceived, aud mistook Mr,. 

Hartstronge 
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‘Hartstronge for an humble imitator of the Northern bard, we 
Confess our own dullness, and cry his mercy; and now beg 
leave to thank him, in the name of the literary world, for what 
we hope will prove a successful attempt to expose the bud taste 
of modern fastitonable poetry. | 

‘The first object of Mr. H’s satire is the nationality that per- 
vades the works of Mr. W. Scott.. As he makes Scotland his 
favourite scenes, so Mr. H. has laid his plot in [reland. Drym- 
nagh Castle, as the preface is made to inform us, with assumed 
solemnity, is situated in the parish of Clondalkin and Barony, of 
Newcastle, in the county of Dublin. As the Scotch poet cele- 
brates the name of Rothiemureus, and Tomantoul, and Achnais- 
laid, and Dromoueghty, so we read in Marion, of Kilmellan, and 
Castleknock, Moutpellie, and Lock Lane, (quere Long Lane :) 
As Edinburgh euphones gratia becomes Dun Edin, so is Dublin 
poeticised into Eblana. : 

In his dedication, which he dates prior to the event, he takes 
occasion to predict that “ the Fleur-de-lis would once more float 
on the towers of the ‘Thuilleries ;” and in a postscript, dated alter 
that everz, he fucetiously lays claim. to the title of prophet as 
well as poet. 

The rapid and glorious events that in brilliant succession have 
taken place on the continent, have guile surpassed what was pre- 
dicted in the dedication of this little vt ser ; so much so, 
indeed, that it would appear to have been written subsequent to 
those events: the author therefore feels it incumbent on’ hin to 
state, that the work was finished on the day, the date of which 
it bears; &c. 

Mr. H. is however rather subtle; he means to say that be- 

cause the prediction has been compleatly surpassed_by the events, 
yet that its accuracy would make it appear to have been an 
historical narrative of the event. 
_ Speaking, by the bye, of the dedication, it would not be doing 
Justice to Mr. H’s powersof ridicule were we to omit giving an 
eatract: itisan excellent imitation of that species of style, termed 
the inflated, or, where the words are too big for the meaning. 


““While you, in active duty abroad, have moved beneath the 
victorious banner of the illustrious Wellington, [ iu inglorious ease 
at home, have sometimes given an idle moment to illusive song ; 
and the tale of Chivalry which I here inscribe to you, was the 
Muses latest inspiration ! 

Or, in other words, while you have been with Lord Welling- 
on, | have been making verses. 

lu framing a story as a vehicle for his burlesque, Mr. Hart- 
Stronge has, in conformity with the example of bis great proto- 
type, introduced a get of personages vever belore heard of, 
placed 
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placed them in situations the reader wotld never have dreamt of, 
and sends them to places he did not kow to exist. Lord 
Reginald, alias de Bernival, “a lofty baron of Frante,” passing 
over to Ireland with: Henry Plantagenet marries a lady ef the 
name of l’Enfant, has a son and heit, called Sir Wellton ‘from 
whom springs the heroine of the poem, Marion la Plus Blue. 
The castle and domains of Drymnagh appertaining to her in the 
event of her father’s death, she is sought by many suitors, of 
whom our poet sing facetiously— 


« Many a suitor sought Marion’s fair hand, 
Some sighed for her beauty, but most for her land ; 
But Lord Desmond, to whom her value is known, 
Seeks Marion’s-fair ‘hand, for goddness alone.” =P. 5: 


The Father and Lover set out for the Holy Land on the Cru- 
sade. Desmond, however, is wrecked on his voyage; returns td 
his mistress, aud bears his misfortune bravely. But, 


* Oh from glory not long can a warrior delay,. 
Tho’ beauty, tho’ goodness should tempt him to stay, 
Did Marion induce him? I say, Gentlés, nay |’? P.&, 


She accordingly relieves him from the misfortune he had -borué 
so patiently, and sends him back to the wars again. . 

We are next introduced to a new and most tremendous per 
sonage, the rival of Desmond, and the Roderick Dhu-of the 
Poem. The Lord Castleknock. 


«© Tyrrel has guarded his fortified rock ; 
Strong manned his high towers that guard Castlerock; 
From the fury of foes and fierce battle shock.’ P.'8, 


Marion refuses, however, this warlike gentleman with: much 
clisdain. 

We have now some mysterious news brought by a Pilgrim to 
the Abbot of Grace Dieu. Marion weeps bitterly 5 but while 
the reader is in suspense, Conrad, a special harenis arrives to 
announce the death of De Bernwal. He is desired by.the afflicted 
Marion to relate the circumstances of the melancholy event, 


when with infinite humour he commenges with a general muster 
of the Crusaders. : 


« Europe and Asia pour'd their bands, 
In armour sheath’d, on Asia’s strands : 
Bulgaria’s woods, the bounds of Thrace; 
Parthia pours forth her swarthy race 
From Euphrates, the Apennine 
And lofty Alps their banners shine ; 


| Cilicians, 
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Cilicians, Rhodians, and Lydians, 
Medians, Carians, and Phrygians, 

From Taurus mount the Byzantine, 
Come to dethrone the Saladine.’”’ P. 15. 


"There-is perhaps rather too much = in our author's 
introducing false quantities and false spelling into his metre, as 
they are errors of which we could not possibly suspect Mr. Scott 
to'be guilty. - Nor do we think that he is so ignorant as to. place 

Byzavtium upon mount Taurus. Mr, Hartstronge does not ap- 
pear to be aware of the long acknowledged truth, that nothing 
spoils a joke so much as carrying it too far, Conrade continues 
his narration in the above desultory manner, till he thus inter- 
rupts himself. 


* But, honoured Lady, much [I fear 
This long narration tires thy ear. 
No, Conrade, no; thy tale speed on, 
I ne’er can tire till thou hast done.” P, 16. 


But to attempt to-pursue a story througli all its meanders, ex- 
pressly writtén by its author as a satire on the intricate and dis- 
jointed style of our poetical romances, is but a nugatory employ- 
~ ment. “Mr. Hartstronge will, we are sure, allow that we have 
quoted quite sufficient to induce our readers to believe, that 

it preserves: throughout the same happy obscurity and sarcastic 
‘duliess with which it commenced. 

We cannot, however, withbold some few specimens of happy 
imitation of Mr. Scott, as by no means the worst efforts of ouy 
author. ' 

Mr. H. falls foul of the double rhymes, now 90 fashionable 
‘among our modern poets, most unmercifully. He seems to have 
eaught the mantle of Butler. 


“ Albert we lost, and gallant Lord Dacre, 
They stoutly fell at the storming of Acre.” P. 17. 
* * * 


Sol illum’d the troops advancing : 

On helm and shield his rays were glancing : 
Knights in silver, gold, seen gleaming, 

And in glory bright all streaming : 

While the hum of martial millions 

Buzz'd amid their gay pavilions.” — P.. b9: 





When seen his mighty battle axe, 

In flight the Pagans turn’d their backs. 
See the recreant Sons of Sion 

Fall before the English Lion,” P. 22. 


But in the following, and because the best, the concluding ex- 
tract, Mr. Hartstronge has outdone himself. 


* Pitch 
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“ Pitch dark is the night: now the clock has chim’d two, 
Loud trampling a horseman has come; 
The blast sounds so shrill, from the bugle he blew, 
It has sure struck the sentinel dumb {!”? 


Before we take our leave of Mr. Hartstronge, we .cannot but 
express a wish to see his pen engaged in an original work ; and 
if we might venture still further to recommend, we would sug- 
gest, that it should be employed on a serious subject. For he 
who can detect and expose what is faulty in the writings of 
others, with so much wit and ingenuity, cannot fail to produce 
something from himself, that may be held up to the poetasters of 
the day, asa model of goed taste and elegant writing. 


Ant. XIV. Jephthah. A Poem, by Edward Smedley, Junior. 
Svo. 27 pp. Marray. 1814. 


This is a poem to which was adjudged the Seatonian prize 
for the last year in the University of Cambridge. ‘The subjects 
which are given out for this prize, must by the will of the founder 
be taken from Scripture. ‘The productions therefore of the 
Seatonian poets are generally marked with the same sombre 
features, and may often be considered more worthy of a cypress 
wreath from Lebanon, than a laurel chaplet from Parnassus. 
Whatever may have been the beauties or the deficiencies of former. 
prizemen, Mr. Smedley may upon his own ground lay claim to 
a fair proportion of public approbation. He has poetically sup- 
posed the actual sacrifice of the daughter of Jephthah; he has 
however with much art and judgment omitted a disgusting de- 
scription of the bloody sacrifice ; but has interwoven the fact in 
the speech of the “ turban’d guide” with which the poem con- 
cludes. As this part of the poem does credit both to the inge- 
nuity and to the poetical powers of the Author we shall give it 
to our readers at full length. 


«« *Twere hard to tell whose grave that ivy twines, 

Who long-forgotten in that waste reclines ; 

Yet as the Pilgrim’s march at evening time 

Skirts the gray walls of fallen Rogelim ; 

And towering high, end mantled by the skies 

The giant cliffs of eastward Hermon rise ; 

Drinking with sun empurpled crest of snows, 

The last bright beam autumnal twilight throws, 

The turban’d guide will hasten on his way, 

As loth in that deserted spot to stay ; 

And through the windings of Lodebar’s dell 

Urge the swift tinklings of his camel-bell. 

Oft his unconscious pause, and the quick ear 

Whith listens for those sounds it would not hear, 
i 
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Wilson's Mégha Dita. 
And busy eye, and halfaverted head, = 
Show one who struggles with some hidden dread ; 
Then will he whisper, but in broken tore, os 
And looks with meaiing fraught : and round him thrown, 
tale, so sad, sd dark, of times So dld; 
ere better left forgotten, or untold. 
* But virgin blodd has staiti’d that fearful wild— 
A Father too—and this his only Child— _ 
Yet was she nothing loth: and meekly how'd 
The breast his rashness to their God liad vow'd ; 
Kiss’d his pale lips; and bade him take the life 
He once bestow’d, and bless’d the lifted Rnife : 
And if her cheek was moisten’d with a tear, 
Not for herself it flow’d, but one niore dear. 
Then sigh’d her parting wish, that the same stone 
Might some time hold hit ashes with her own. 
Thére, as they,tell; for many a sorrowing year 
The maids of Judah mourn’d upon her bier ; 
Scatter’d tlie firktlings which to Spring belong, 
Ard bath’d the sadness of their soul in song. _. 
There voices strange are heard when night is still, 
And Sounds nlyatetioiis float upon that hill: =| 
Shapes too have there been seen, not such as earth 
Contains, and shadows of no mortal birth. 
Such as another world alone can give, - 
Such as no eye may view; and hope to live. 
Condemn’d awhile in gloomy wastes td stray— __, 
Alla forefend, that such should cross our way!” =P. 19. 


Art. XV: Mégha Dita; or Cloud Messenger; a Poert. Trans- 
luted from the Sanscrit by Horace Hayman Wilson. 8vo. 
pp. 175. 7s: Black and Pafry. 1814. 


The rich imagery; which 40 peculiarly characterizes the 
poetry of the East, appears to pervade the poem from whence 
this translation is takens ‘To the lovers of Oriental poetry, Mr. 
Wilson ‘may present a. grateful offering. We do not profess to 
understand the. Sanscrit original, but of the translation we can 
speak in terms of approbation. The lines are generally harmo. 
hious, sometimes even energetic; but too close an imitation of 
Sir W. Jones has betrayed him‘ occasionally irito a palling pret- 
tinegs of expression, which surfeits. the ta... without satisfying 
the mind. ‘Fhe folowing porns is the best specimen which 
we can produce of Mr. Wilson's powers : 

“ Here, as the ear! waft along, 

In swelling hanneny; see cotland song, 
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They scatter sweettiess from the fragrant flower, 
That joyful opensto the morning hour; 
With friendly zeal they sport around the maid, 
Who early courts their ee aid, 


And cool from :Sipra’s gelid waves embrace 
Each languid limb and enervated grace. 


“ Here, should thy spirit with thy toils decay, 

test from the labours of the wearying way ; 

Round every house the flowery fragrance spreads ; 
O’cr every floor the painted footstep treads ; | 
Breathed through each casement, swell the scented air, 
Soft odours shaken from dishevelled hair; 

Pleased on each terrace, dancing with delight, 
The friendly Peacock hails thy grateful flight : 

Delay then, certain in Ujayin to find 

All that restores the frame, or cheers the mind.’’ P. 34. 


The notes.and illustrations which form a large postion of the 
volume will be found entertaining to those, who find an interest 
in the inysteries of Judian mythology ; and do much credit to 
the translator's Oriental research. 


Art. XVI. Poetical Register and. Repository of Fugitive 
Poetry for 1810-1811. Cr. 8voe opp. 648. 123. Biving- 
‘tons. 1814, we oy 7 


To embody those fugitive pieces of poetry which have too 
much merit to be lost, and too little consequence to be remem- 
bered, is neither an useless nor an unworthy task. Mach was 
done in former days by Dodsley and Pearch, and many mefito- 
rious strams have been presefved im their colléctions,. whi¢h 
would otherwise have passed into rapid oblivion. ‘The charac- 
ters of the various sonnets, dies, epitaphs, &¢. which appear in 
the volume before us, are ‘of very diffrent’ odsts} soine are ex- 
tremely pretty; others, as muy be reasoniibly expected, of an 
inferior cast, yet not devord of tnerit. ‘Anion many others of 
the same author, the following composition ‘attrzeted our aio 
tice. on 


“ « MORNING SALUTATION. 


“ Thou rose of my love! from thy slumber arise! 
The dawn from the orient empurplesthe-skies; 
The lark the blue regions of ether-explores, 

And exultingly.trilis his wild notes us he soars ; 
Now they sink in soft murmurs, pow rapid and elerr 
All their melodies pour on the wondering ear; 
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“Her muptial crown she Wears, a rosy wreath, 


compositions 
Worthy of preservation. We recoguite’ with pleasure many fe 
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The drops of the dew, liquid gens of the mibftiy wilt 


Dart their trentulous rays froth the white-blossom'd thérri; . 


And opening its leaves tothe breath of the pales, 
Fach bloom and each flowret its fragrance exhales, — 
But nor odours, nor songs, nor bright hues camimpart 


A pleasure to gladden'thy lover's tond:heatt,.:\ wi 


When absent from thee he still thinks. onthy charms; 
And sighs to be folded once more in thine afms!_ 
Then, rosé of my love; in thy béeatity appeat, ~~ ~ 
And the songs abd the odours again wil be ddar { 
The beams of the dawn with fresh glofy be‘cr 


g 


» 


+ 


rd 
And the soul of delight breathe enchatitment'srouud.” P. 188: 


Ri A. DAVENPORT. 


« Eartu smiles in youthful pomp... She flings aside 
Her mourning stole; and, like a youthful, bride, 
Displays the allurements.of her vernal zone, 

And, softly smiling, courts the distant. sun :, 

Nor courts in vain, the queen’s imperial charms 
Subldde the mondtth, and his pride disarms. 


em 


=e 


And all Arabia whispers in her breath. 
Hark! how she wooes him froin yon spicy grove; 
(A scene, like Cybele’s recess of love 


‘Her handmaid Fiora decks the wedded fair, 


And adds new charms to her majestic air 

Like Proserpine, in Enna’s.yales beheld... . 
She seems, when gloomy Dis. his love reveal’d. 
Hark! how the yernal gales invite thy stay, 
And every amorous breeze their queen betray! 
From their soft.bed, in India’s.spicy.grove | 
They breathe of Paradise, and whisper love : 
No dowerless maid invites her lover’s smilesy 


Nor with blank penury thy suit beguiles: . 4.» 

Besides her th:in boundless. prospect geen, 

Her flowery chaplet, and her west. af green, 

Beneath her blue hills, and her. pepdemt woods, 

Deép in the bosom of hex swelling floods, 

She boasts her untold subterranean stores, myo 31 
Her mineral chambers, and her.gemmy flooes.’?. P. 183. 


The render will find much fo ‘approvefh’ the department of 
ae poetry. ‘I'o this is sdbjoined d Second collection of 


ions, which have beforé appeared, and are thought” 


/ 


We were also much ‘Poeased «vith part of a -tratislation from 
the first Elegy of Milton, onthe approach .of *Spnag: the fol- 
lowing lines appear to:have no ordinary merit, 


they &re at once 
classical and harmonious, ’ 
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the best Oxford prize poems, and many fugitive stanzas of the 
most ¢élebrated. modetn poets. There are two productions of 
Walter Scott, which ate; we believe, very little known in these 
kingdoms, which we shall therefore with pléasare present to our 
readers. ‘The first a light, airy, and spirited extempore, ad- 
dressed to Ronald Macdonald, Esq. Laird of Staffa,; atid is re- 
corded mw the Albtm, at Ulva. 


“ Starr! sptung from high Macdonald, 
Worthy branch of old Clanronald ; 
Staffa! king of all kind fellows, 

Well befal thy hills arid valleys, 

Lakes and inlets, deeps atid shallows, 
Cliffs of darkness, caves of wonder, 
Echoing the Athantie’s thunder, | 
Mountains, which the grey mist covers, 
Where the chieftain’s spirit hovers, 
Pausing, as his pinions quiver, 

Stretch’d to quit our land for ever. 

Eacli kind influence rest above thee, 

All thou lov’st, and all who love thee. 
Warmer heart, ’twixt this and Jaffa, 
Beats not than in breast of Staffa.” P. 231. 


The second is a Prologue to the Famity Lecenp, a trav 
gedy by the celebrated Miss Baillie, which was acted with mucly 


applatise at the theatre in Edinburgh. ‘Fhe following lines are, | 


in our opinion, among the finest specimens of the author’s poetic 
fancy. 
* Tis sweet to heat expiting sammer’s sigh 
Through forests tinged with riisset, wail and dié; 
*Tis sweet and sad the latest notes to hear 
Of distant music dying 6n the ear’; 
Bat far more sadly sweet, on foreign strand, 
We list the } of our native land, 
Linked as they come with every tender tie, 
ery of youth aid infancy. 
“* Chief, thy wild tales, romantic Caledon, 
Wake keert remembrance in each hardy sor; 
in India’s burning coasts he teil, 
Or till Acadia’s * winter-fetter’d soit, 
He hears With ing heart, and mdisten’d eyesy 
 yobodes hears, what dear illusions rise ! 
t opens on his soul his native def, 
Fhe woods wild-waving, and the water's swell ; 


RS cam thaws; the tower that threats the plain, 
mussy cairn thaf hides the hero‘ slain ; 
a en a euhibsntomn 





‘© “ Acadia, or Nova Scotia’” 
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The cot, beneath whose simple porch was told 
By grey-hair’d patriarch, the tales of old, ‘ 
The infant group that hysh’d their _— the while, 
And the dear maid whe listen’d with a smile. 
The wanderer, while the vision warms his brain, 
Is denizen of Scotland once again. 

«‘ Are such keen feelings to the crowd confin’d, 
And sleep they in the poet’s gifted mind? 
Oh no! for she, within whose mighty page 
Each tyrant passion shows his woe and rage, 
Has felt the wizard influence they inspire, 
And to your own traditiogs tuned her }yre, 
Yourselves shal) judge—whoe’er has rais’d the sail 
By Mull’s dark coast, has heard this evening’s tale ; 

e plaided boatman, resting on his oar, _ 
Points to the fatal rock amid the roar 
Of whitening waves, and tells whate’er to night, 
Our humble stage shall offer to your sight ; 
Proudly preferr’d, that first qur efforts give 
Scenes glowing from her pen to breathe and live ; 
More proudly yet, should Caledon approve 
The filial token of a daughter’s love.” P, 470, 


From many such produgtions as the foregoing, the reader may 
a Bee the satisfaction which may be derived from the Poetic 
c ister, 
~ Sunt bona, sunt quedam mediocria, gunt mala (plura indeed 
we will not, add) 19 its character. Subjoimed are some. very 
smart ang keen criticisms upon the poetical and dramatic pro- 
ductions of the year; many of whose authors are highly obliged 
to the editor for the lash which he has so justly inflicted upon 
them; as the only possibility of remembrance which awaited 
them, was a chance of being embalmed in the caustic of q 
feview, ; 


“NOVEL, 


Agr. XVII. The Towers of Ravenswold, or Days of Tronside; 
ay . H, Hitchener of the Surrey Theatre, @ Vols. 12mo; 
Chapple, 1814, | _ 


Banditti, caverns, iron mask, instruments of torture, murders, 
secret pannels, thunder and } ing, fires and frmrs, are not 
above half the horrors contained jg these two volumes, inasmuch 
as they contain divers attempts: at wit, and avery tedious moral. 
‘That the public may really know to what-delightful objects our 
studies are occasionally turned, we shall present them pata 

, ollowing 
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Towers of Ravenswold, 





following extract, which we can assure them occurs word for: 


word in the volumes before us, 


‘«¢ Horror sat upon his pallid cheek, and the cold dew dr 
from his forehead; he raved, and at each turn his hair ‘ di 


Prise 


and stir as life were in it,’ so powerfully did imagination operate, 


* Whilst each strain’d ball of the sight seem’d bursting from his 


head ’ 


«© ¢ Where shall I fly?” he cries in tones that spoke the 
felt; ‘ where hide me to escape the terrors of this awful 


ony he 
bight — 


Where is Wolfred, where is my brother? why did he not stay to 
witness the dreadful vision that passed before, as the red lightning 


gilded its 
a ag Pay ! 
hy cl 


all. 


appearance? he had an equal hand in the deed—the 
—Ha! there she is again—avaunt! I see, | know it 
ad in terrors do you come to haunt, and with that 


hollow eye and woe-fraught visage remind me of my crimes? Ah! 
now she’s pointing at her bruised frame; the frame that once was 
spotless, delicate, and pure! now it presents a bruised figure, and 


besmeared with blood 


“© Wolfred was greatly alarmed at what the distracted Ear] had 
uttered, but recovering, cautioned. the domestics not to harbour a 
thought on the subject derogatory to his honour. or their Larfl’s, 
affirming he knew, on the contrary, the most poignant grief for the 


Joss of Gynilda was the cause of his extravagance. 
“ The domestics bowed assent, thou 
to use their own pleasure. 
“ *¢ Enough, enou 
ruffian’s dagger pierced her throu 
blow. Aye, aye! 1] see—beneath that 


her sweet bod 


? he -yet 


ch: 


gh they were still at liberty 


éson. * There! there! the 
it was not I that struck that 


gentle breast that oft has 
been my pillow !—O, heavens! why did I suffer it?—Now she 
weeps, and now she shakes her head—Ha! how the blood streams 
from the gaping orifice as the tears mix with it, and triekle down 


y to the ground: where is my brother, where is 


Wolfred? let him behold this sight, and then sleep quiet if he can.’ 
* « You perceive again,’ remarks Wolfred, * how wild his words, 
his looks, and actions are, and no inference can or must be drawn 


from the language of one so far departed from himself.’ 


« * Ha! she retires!’ he exclaims. ‘ I'll follow her, she forbids 
me; she kisses her hand te me—she weeps again: still-1 must follow 
—again she waves me back. Troops.of shining spirits assemble to 
convey her hence. Oh, God of mercy! whatis it in flaming letters 
I behold gleaming above her head—* Gunilda was innocent! Lost, 


lost to eternity’ !! 


«« With these words he sunk exhausted into the attendants” arms, 


and was by the direction of Wolfred 


conveyed 


to his chamber ; 


who was so much disconcerted he knew not what to think or how 
ta act, But the tempest abating, he retired to his couch, resolved 
before sleep should close his. eyes to determine on what plan he 
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would further proceed; and the castle was shortly after buried in 
silence.” P. 151. 


We conceive that our readers patience will be as much discon- 
certed as Mr. Wolfred; we shail therefore give them no more 
of these “* horrible horrors,’ which exceed any we cait remem- 
ber, excepting those in ‘l'om Thumb the great. 


ARCHITECTURE: 


Arr. XVIIL. History of the Cathedral Churches of Great 
Britain. Ittustrated with a Series of highly finished Eine 
gravings. By James Storer. 8vo. 3l. 3s. Riviwgtons, 
1814. 


This is the first volume of a work which is intended to illus 
trate the history and antiquities of all the Cathedrals in the 
Kingdom. Of all the works which have been published exhi- 
biting the views, the ground plan, the history, and antiquities of 
our English Cathedrals, we know of none more calculated to 
afford general pleasure than the volume before us. ‘The plates 
are very prettily executed; aud the various poimts in which the 
views are taken shew great judgment and taste ; and are pecu- 
liarly calculated to present the ound with that admonicus legorum, 
or association of pleasmg ideas, which is often attached from, va- 
rious causes to these ancient and venerable piles. ) 

Mr. Storer has given us eighteen plates of Canterbury; nine 
of Chichester , ten of Lincoln; nine of Oxford; nine of Peter 
borough, and nine of Winchester, ‘They have all considerable 
merit, but. we. particularly admire those of Lincoln, Peter- 
borough, and Wichester, The plans of the gr-uud work are 
accurate, and the measurements precise. ‘The history attached 
to each, Cathedral is given with much fidelity, and cannot fail of 
satislying the curiosity of those who feel an interest in antiquarian 
researches. Though: it will not supersede the more splendid 
plates of Mr. Buckler, or ‘the architectural beauties of Mr, 
Britton, yet we recommend this volume as an adimirable accom- 
paniment to these works which are upon a larger and a grander 
scale: and fastidions indeed myst the taste of that man be, who 
is not gratitied with the miniature beauties which this volume 


exhibits, 


Arr. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Ant. XIX. Memoirs of General Moreau. By J. Philip. 
part, Esq. Mapsaud Plates. 8yo. pp. 294. Colburn. 1814. 


The splendour of the events, which emblazon the memory of 
the past year have so dazzled our sight and bewildered our ima- 
gination, that we are almost unable tu recur to those sad realities 
which attended the earlier stages of its accomplighment. Among 
these melancholy events, we know of none which deserves a 
more conspicuous place in the records of a grateful world, than 
the fall of that brave General who is the subject of these memoigs. 
We are therefore pleased to see the public attention recalled to 
this heroic spirit, by a volume which presents a full and satisfac- 
tory history of his whole life, and of all the campaigns in which 
he served. Various pamphlets professing to give a full history of 
General Moreau appeared about the time of his death, but all 
of them were miserable performances, and tended rather to dis- 
gust than to attract the attention of the public. This publica- 
tion is of a very different cast ; the autheutic records which have 
been searched with industry and reported with fidelity, render its 
information in the highest degree satisfactory. By its perusal the 
mind of the reader will be recalled to the various campaigns in 
Germany and Italy since the year 1794 in which General Sevens 
took go active a part; he will also find a detailed and accurate 
account of the seige of Kehl, and of the passage of the . Rhine 
effected by General Moreau in the environs of Strasbourg. The 
account of this last transaction we shall extract, as it may give the 
reader a favourable idea of the entertainment, which he may meet 


with in these memoirs. 


** About the middle af April 1797, the French Directory, ac-* 
quainted with the critical situation in which the present ruler of. 
France was placed, then entangled amidst the Styrian mountains, 
and hearing of the approach of-two numerous armies, the one from 
Suabia under Laudohn, and the other from Hungary, commanded 
by Alvinzi, with an intention to act on his rear, was desirous of a 
prompt and powerful diversion, and therefore gave directions for, . 
the immediate march of general Moreau. % | 
- The safety of the ae of Italy, the interest of his country and 
his glory, all imperiously demanded that the opening of the cam- 
paign by the army of the Rhine and Moselle should not be delayed, 
and the passage of the Rhine promptly effected. ‘Yt ’ 

“On the 19th of April, all the army under general Moreau 
quitted its cantonments, which extended from Huninguen to Langau, 
and marched towards the Rhine, which the general ) resi passing 
on the following night. 3 
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> "Phis distinguished officer, whose masterly retreat had acquired 
him a greater proportion of the confidence of the French people, 
than could have been: obtained from.a succession of victories, 
no bridge over the Rhine, and but one set.of pontoons. To esta- 
blish promptly and svith safety a bridge, it was necessary to obtain 
a fuoting on the opposite bank. General Moreau, therefore, ih | 
order to embarrass his enemy. by harrassing him on several points at 
the same time, and prevent him from directing his force to that, — 
which was actually in danger, prepared several false attacks, calcu- 
lated to conceal the veai one, which was to take place a little below 
Strasbourg. © He intended to effect the passage of the river before 
break of day, but the difficulty of assembling sufficient boats re~ 
tarded the embarkation of the troops till six o'clock, and for more 
than two hours before, a heavy fire had taken place all the way. 
trom Brisach to fort Louis, either from the opposite bank of the 
river, or from the little islands possessed by hostile parties. 
‘Che advanced posts of the Imperialists being put on their guard by 
these attacks, 1-became necessary for general Moreau to attempt 
his passage by open force. 

‘“ The attacking force, consisting of 15,000 men, he divided into 
three bodies, under the command of generals Jordis, Davoust, and 
Duhesme. . The latter with five battalions first set out from where 
the little river Il] joints the Rhine, and advanced towards the op- 
posite bank. The Austrians ‘perceiving their approach, fired 
briskly upon the boats, but the French, partly covered by the. 
islands, did not suffer much, and made good their landing on the 
island nearest the right bank, from which they forded a narrow 
branch of the river, and established themselves on the German 
side. Jt was defended by the ordinary advanced picquets, who, 
seeing so superior a force coming against them, fell back to their 
reserve; and before sufficient force could be assembled to attack 
the French, their boats had time to return to the left bank, and to 
bring over fresh treops. 

“ To shelter themselves from the fire of artillery and a great su- 
periority of force, it became nec that this body of troops 
shou!d make themselves masters of Diersheim, and which they 
readily effected. The Imperialists several times attem to re- 
take it, but in vain. The French received continual: reinforce- 
ments, either by their boats or fying bridge, which they had esta- 
blished ; and by means of the latter, some pieces of cannon and 
some hundred horse joined them from Strasbourg. Whilst this 
enabled the French to make a more orderly a of their 
force, the Austrians perceived that every hour di the pos- 
sibility of obliging them to repass the river ; and therefore atts 
with the A gg intrepidity, Diersheim, into which village they 
penetrated. The French, however, knowing that every ao 
on their keeping possession of the village, brought up all ‘force, 
and a most s engagement took 

“ Duripg the ec cule to the Freneh by 
means of the boats followed each eri ar basse loys 
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in ashort time, greatly superior to their enemies, who weré there- 
li ee to give up the attack of the village ; they lost also 
that of Honau, the French lodged themselves. .On the left 
the Austrians made another attack, which was also frustrated by a 
superior force : and dering the night the French established a 
bridge of boats across the river, and. brought over such an abun- 
dance of ammunition, artillery, and fresh troops, that on the fol- 


of the I i P. 182. 


The volume is accompanied with a very good map of the 
course of the Rhine, which illustrates the operations of the army 
at the seige of Kebl aud the passage of the army across the river. 
A fae simile of Moveaw's last letter ts also given, aud a very to- 
lerable portrait of the General wm his younger days. 


lowing Sy they were in sufficient force to defy all the efforts 


Art. XX. dn Introduction to Geology. By Robert Bake. 
well. Svo. pp. 362. Harding. 1813. 


To those who are desirous of becoming acquainted with -the 


science of geology this volu:ne will be a useful and an intelligible 


, 


companion. he arrangement of the subject is_ sufficiently 
scicutiic ; but the principal recommendation of the volume is its 
practical simplicity. Mr. Bakewell does not enter so much into 
cbymical disquisifzens, as upon those deseriptions of strata, Ke. 
which are evidently founded upon experience. His knowledge 
of English geology appears extensive, His account of the coal 
mies and their accompanying strata appears to be just and 
accurate. 


‘“‘ Mineralogists have enumerated many diferent’kinds of black 
eeal; several of these pass by gradation int each other in the same 
mine, The most impertant varictics in an ceconomical view are 
the hard coal, like that of Staffordshire, and bituminous or caking 
coal, called in London sea coal, 

*¢ Black coal is composed of charcoal, bitumen, and earthy mat 
ter. The latter forms the ashes which remain after combustion : 
these vary in proportion in different coals, from 2 to near 20 per 
cent. The p tion, of bitumen varies from 20 to 40 per cent. 
and the charcoal from 40 to mare than 80 per cent. 

* The most common repository of coal is argillaceous sand-stone: 
it is never found in chalk or roe-stone, and very rarely in lime- 
stone, Coal exists in. strata, which vary in thickness from a few 
inebes to several yards. The strata are of limited. extent ; they 
oveyrover e2ch other, separated by strata of clay, or stone, ,. The 
series of strata existing..i9. one. situation is. denominated a coal 
* Bach coal field has its peculiar series of strata that appear to 
have no connection with any other: hence they aré denominated 
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by Werner “independant coal formations.” The different strata 
which accompany coal, consist of ‘beds of clay, some of which fre- 
quently contain fresh-water muscle-shells, beds of sand-stone df 
various qualities, argillaceous shale coloured with bitumen, called 
coal shale, loose stones called rubble, and strata of iron-stone. 
Many of these strata abound in vegetable impressions of ferns, and 
of other plants which are either unknown genera or belong to 
tropical climates. ; 

“ The different strata under a bed of coal are frequently similar 
to the strata over it, and the same series is so repeated under 
the lower beds of coal. Sometimes a single of stone of vast 
thickness separates two beds of coal. In other instances only a 
very thin stratum of shale or clay lies between coal beds. 

“ Numerous beds or seams of coal occur in one coal field, but 
very rarely more than three of these are worked. The thickness 
of cual seams or beds varies from a few inches to severat yards ; 
but cach of these generally preserves the same thickness through- 
out its whole extent, when not broken by dislocations of the strata. 
Tustances to the contrary sometimes occur, in which the same bed 
will be narrower or wider, and sometimes divided by a stratum of 
incombustible earthy matter in different parts of its course. Few 
beds of coal are worked to any great depth which are less than two 
feet in thickness. The stratum lying over a bed of coal is called 
the roof, and the stratum under it the floor, The ‘facility of getting 
coal depends very much on the compactness of’ the stone Whi 
forms the roof, not only on account of the security from falling, but 
for keeping out the upper water and preserving the pit in a dry state. 
The great expense incurred in orting the roof when it is Toose, 
frequently prevents a valuable bed of coal from being worked, or 
absorbe all the profit. In some situations the roof is indurated clay, 
impregnated with bitumen and pyrites. When this falls down, and 
is intermixt with water and pa coal at the bottom, it takes fire 
spontaneously ; on which ‘ecount the miners close up the ‘space 
with clay where the coal has been worked, to prevent the accegs 
of air te the combustible matter. This kind of clay is called “tow,” 
it is common in the Ashby de la Zouch coal field, and in Staf- 
tordshire.—Coal strata are frequently bent in concavities, resem= 
Dlipg that of a trough or basin, dipping down on one side of "the 
fied and rising on the other.” P. 14k. 


Axr. XX1. Political Portraits, Historical and Biogra- 
sig By W, Playfair, @ vols. 8yo. 1], 48, Chapple 
13. P 


We should not suspect this to be the work of Mr. fair of 
Edinburgh fur various réadons, bat especially because the princ. 
ples-are suchas we yenerally approve. To those who are a ti 
of attaining a birl’s eye view of the characters of thosé poli 
‘Wen, who within these last twenty years have appeared upon the 
stage 
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stage of human affairs, we can safely recommend these two vor 
Jumes. They afford a very fair portion of the public history of 
the times ; they. will entertam many, who are desirous of gaine 
ing political imformation at a cheap rate; and the characters of 
opposite parties are given with so much temper, that few can be - 


offended. As a specimen we shall give the character of Joel 
Barlow. 


** Though Mr. Barlow is now removed from the political scene, 
yet, as his works have not gone with him, and his portrait was write 
ten before his death, we shall give it ; softening down, however, a 
few of the asperities, as he can no Jonger answer for himself, 

“ Mr. Barlow, who was a sort of methodist preacher at the time 
of the American revolution, got himself into some notice by writing 
a long, tedious poem, intituled the Vision of Columbus, in which 
there are some beauties, and a many defects; but in which 
he lavishly flatters the new world, at the expense of the old. This 
flattery to the American character could not fail to procure him 
friends in America; accordingly, Mr. Barlow came over to Euro 
as an agent for the gale of lands on the right bank of the Ohio, to 
the extent of three millions of acres, for which his principals had 
never paid one shilling; and for the sale of which they had formed 
no plan, further than to give a promise of delivery ys @ vis argent 
comptant. It was in Paris that he arrived in 1788, unable to speak 
French, and ignorant of business *. 

“ At last, having with the assistance of others sold part of the 
lands, and having staid long enough in France to learn something 
of the language, he united with his friend Thomas Paine in flatterin 
and serving the jacobins, and in abusing England and the English 
constitution. 

Taciturn and selfish, Barlow was at great pains to giye an idea ta 
others that he was a profound genius ; and as in the kingdom of the 
blind, a one-eyed man is king, so, amongst the personages that 
started up at the beginning of the revolution, Mr. Barlow 
for a great man. His hatred of England, his speaking English, his 
infidelity, and contempt for religion, all tended to make him useful, 





* “ The title to the lands was merely one of preference, in case 
the persons contracting should pay for half a million of acres at a 
time, at the rate of about eight-pence: with such a title an Ame- 
rican agent thought he might sell half a million of acres at a time, 
at five shillings an acre, that is, get about .200,000/, for 18,0007, — 
without any kind of security for the delivery!! The plan devised. 
by another person was to sell the land in lots, leaving a mortgage 
on each lot, more than sufficient to pay the American states for the 
first purchase, Mr. Jefferson, the American ambassador, consenting 
to the sales. This m2 set Mr. Barlow afloat, though his avarice, 
and pd his employers, stopped the sales whep 150,000 acres 
were 
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finda favourite. He came over to England several times, as a mem-< 
ber of the propaganda, and at last got a mission to Barbary, ‘in the 
time of Robespierre, when it is said he signed an instrament im 
which he disclaimed Christianity. : 

« On his return, he came again to this country, having collected 
some money in France, by waiting to seize upon occasions when 
the property of the emigrants was sold for a tenth of what it was 
worth. Returned to .\merica, he intrigued, and made his court te 
the President, whose hatred to E and attachment to France, 
were not less than his own; and by that means he obtained his no- 
mination as ambassador to Buonaparte. i 

“ With all due detestation for the man on account. of his total 
want of a principle of justice, and contempt for him as an enemy 
to all religion, justice compels us to say, that he appears to have 
stood up boldly and firmly for the interests of America, and that he 
was much better fitted for an ambassador than many persons who 
have been regularly bred to diplomacy. Mr. Barlow had a great 
degree of cunning ingenuity, such as was highly advantageous in 
France ; and being unrestrained by principle, and @ i 
with a grave exterior, he was. well calculated to acquire the confi- 
dence of those who ruled in France, and after that to be well re- 
ceived in America, as a person capable of rendering the Americans 

reat service, by returning to France, and combining with the French 

r the destruction of England: a work for which he had consider- 
able ability, and the most unbounded inclination. 

“ The zeal of Mr. Barlow in this cause, induced him to ‘follow 
Buonaparte to Moscow, but he was taken ill, and died on his way, 
after finding the French army had been obliged to return in the mest 
disastrous state. 3 

“ Barlow, in his early times, was the friend of Thomas Paine and 
Paul Jones, and was protected by the weak, but well-intentioned La 

Fayette, who patronized i Americans in France, and who 
at one time was their only patron. The author of Colambus was- 
then humble and subservient, for he knew that “ lowliness is young 
ambition’s ladder ;”’ and had he lived it is more than he 
might have been President of the United States.’ P.1397. . 
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DIvinit?®. 
It is afi Troe: of, The Grace and Truth of the Gospel made plain to common 
in the first Conversion, and vent humble, holy Lifes and singularly 
of Miss Martha James, of in Somersetshire. 6d. 
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Explanstoty Chart: also, a minote Explanation of the Prophecies of Daniel; 
together with Craical Memarks upon ibe Lnterpositions ‘of preceding Commema- 
s, and more 52 ek the Systems.of Mr; Faber aud Mr, Conningham. 


y James Watley Frere, Esq. Svo. 12s. 7 

A Seal upon the Lips of Unitarians, Trimitwriats, and all others, who refuse to 
arkiowledye the Sole, Soptene, and Exclasive Divinity of dar Lord an@ Saviour 
Jes Cbhrst. Contamg undeniable Proufs that be isthe only God of ifenven 
wa Ear. By Robert Hindaorarsh, Author ef Letters to’ Dr. Priestley on the 
the saine Subject. 13s. ) ti 
* The General Prayer Book, containing Forms of Prayer on Principlés commom 
to all Christians, fue Relizious Societies, Fatnilies, and Individuals. Chiefly se 
lected from the Scriptures, the Book of Common Prayer, and the Writings of 
various Authors. By John Prior Estha, LL.D) igmo. | 6s. 6d. 

The Doetrines of Devils illustrated, in Epistles from Satan to Arians; modera 
Soriniians, and to Antt Christian Sects of all Denominations and Disgtises ; with 
ao of Setmons suited to their Dectriies, from Satan's Portfoliv, found at 

ore . ‘ 

The Claims of the Established Church, considered as an Apostolical Instita, 
tion, and especially as an authorised Interpreter of Holy Scripture. 3s. 6d. 

LAW. 

A Digest of the Law of Partnership, with a-Collcetion of the Cases decided in 
the Courts of Law and Kguity wpon that Subject. By Basil Montngue, Esq. of 
Gray's lon, Barrister vt Law. ¢ vols. 8vo. 4b 6s 

The Practice of the [nselvents’ Court. By Johu Prince Smith, Esq. of Gray's 
Inn, Warrister at Law. 7s. 

A Lettér to Mr. Rowe, in Reply to his Observations on Attestations to Instra- 
ments cxecuting Powers. By a Student of the Inner Temple. ts. 

A Treatise on the Principles and Practice of the Court of Chancery, under the 
following Heads: 1. Common Law Jurisdiction of the Chancellor. 2. Equity 
Jurisdiction of the Chaticellor. 3. Statutory Jurisdiction of the Chancellor ; and 
4. Specially delegated Jurisdiction of the Chancellor, By Heury Maddock, 
Neq. of Lintain’s lun, Barrister. 2 vols. Svov 21.68. 


MEDICA. : 

A Special Report af the General Committee of the London Infirmary for cor« 
ing Diseases of the Eye, in which certaia Prétensions of Sir William 
advanced in the Ofieral Papers, published by Order of the Hon, Direetors, 
Gréeuwich NMospital, lately subniitted to a Medical Committee # pointed by Go- 
verninent, and effecting Me Rights of the Infirmary atid the Merits of the late 
Jolin Cauningham Saunders; Esq. its Founder aad “Sargeon, «ate exainined 
and disproved by the Currespondence of Mr. Saunders and ether Documents. 
1s. 6d. , 

Pacts and Observations on Liver Complaints ‘and Bilious Disorders in General. 
By Jobn Fehorn, of Beriér’s Street, formerly SargéUn in the Hon. East India 
Company's Service. 6vu. 6s. r grid 

The Case of Joanna Southcott. By Peter Mathias, one of her Medical At- 
tendants. 1s. 

A Narrative of the whole Circumstances attending the last lness of the late 
Joanna Southeott. By Richard Reece, M. D. 4s. 

Lhe Iustitutions of Physiology, translated from the Latin of Professor Blu- 
menbach, with addiiiunal Notes, illastrative and cumgadatory, Ss. 


‘Sttsrorveotaavers.* 

Thomsen’s Alcedo: or the Geographical and Historical Dictionary of America 
and the West Indies. 5 vols. 4té. 71. 178. 6d. 

The Cansbrian Popular Antiqaifies: of, an Account ‘of sone Traditions, Cas- 
toms, and Superstitions of Wales; with Observations on ther Ongm, &co dtius- 
trated with five Plstes, coloured from Nuture. » By Peter Rebcrts, ALM. 6vod 
1és. : . 

Some Documents respecting the History of the late Events in Spnin; 
Bro. 5s. : ‘ . + 

The Statistical Account; or, Parochial Survey of Ireland; drawn wp from the 
Cuummunicatious of the Olergy. By William Shaw Mason, Esq. M. R. TL A.: Rew 
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methdrancer and Retveiver'of First Fruits, and Secretary to the Board of Pablie 
Records. Sve. vol. 1. iH. 10s, ; 

Memoirs sur la guerre des Frangais en e, pendant les Années 1808/9, 
10. Par. M. de Rocea, Offivier de Hussunds, of Chevaher de l’Ordre de larLegion 
@Honneor. Svo. 98. 6d. 

A Genealogical History of the English Sovereigns, from William I. to Gearge, 
LIL. inclusive : accompanie? with -a- brief Statement of the-principal Events m 
each Reign, &c. &c. By William Toplie. 1s. 

‘Travels in South Africa, undertaken at the Request of the Missionary Society, 
By the Rev. J.Cumpbell. 8vo, 2s. 

A Tour through sume Parts of Frauce, Switzerland, Savoy, Germany, and Bel- 
gium, during the Summer and Autumn of 1814, By the Hon, Richard Boyle 
bernard, M. P. “Svo. 

Letters written during s Captivity of ‘wpwards of Six Yearsin France. By an 
Officer of His Majésty’s late Ship Wolverene. 2 vols, 2s. 

BLOG RAPHY. 

Memoirs of William Stevens Psq, Treasargr of Queen Anne’s Bounty. 8yvo. 
6s. Second Bdition, but the Gift for Sute 

Sectet Memoirs ef Napoleon Buonaperte. Wrirten by one who did not quit, 

hjm for fifteen Years. @ vols, I2mo. 1s. 6d, 
POLITICS. | 

Refivetions on the Fiaancial Systens of Great Britain, und particalariy on te 
Sinking Fund. Written in France im the Sumner of 1812. By Walter Boyd, 
Esg. 2s, Gd. 

Sirona Reasons far the Continuance of the’ Property Tax. To whichis ‘added, 
an estimate of tle Nutionnl Income, by Patrick Colquhoun, LL.D. Bye Briewa 
tu his Country. 4s. ' 

Considerations gn the Protection required by British Agricolture, nd on the 
Tufueuce of the Price of Corn ‘on éxpertaitle Productions. By Williato Sueob, 
bay BRS. 6s. 64. 

Prussia and Saxony; or, an Appeal to Europe, on the Claims of the King of 
Sagony,"&c..  Pransiated trom the German, @vo.. 3s. 

“Considerations addressed 10 the People of Grear Britam, on the expedicney of 
continaing the Property Tax a certaiti Number of Years. 2s, 6d. 


PorTaRy. 
The Lord ot the Isles.” By Walter Scott, Esq. 4to. 21. 2s. 
The Flewer of Wye% in Srx Cantos. By Heury Ingram, Bro. 10s, Gd, 
“Mader Accomplishments; of, the Boarding Scbgol. 2s. 64, 
"Phe Oniy Ciild » in Two Cantos. 3s. 6d. 
Life and Lucubrations of Crispinus Scaiblerus. Written in the last Century. 
Patti I. 40 ae eeste 
oda Pilgrims of the Sun. By James Hogg, Avthor of the Queta'y Wake. 
6H. ; 
Ocnone to Paris; translated from Ovid, with the Latin Test, and a few Notes. 
8yo,. 1s. 6d. 
Familiar Poéms, Motel and Religions. By Sastnmah Wilson, # Servant Girl. 
1Sino. 2s. 
' NOvrILE. 
Hawthorn Cottage; or, the Two Cupids. By J. Jones. 2 vols. 18m0 
Os. Ga. : 
Miscries and Pleasures of Matritiotiy; or, the First Husband aiid ‘the Secénd, 
4vols. 19mo, 11. 4s. 
Tile Victims of Sed wetion ; of, the Memoiss sof a Man of | Feshion, a Tale’ of 
Modera Tunes. By the late Miss Gunning, @ vols. 12ime, 10s. 6d. P 
MISCELLANTES, ' 
Evenitry Amusements: far 1815. By Willian -Fread, Esq. M.A. Actuary of 
the Rock Life Assurance Companyy dev 3. 2 
System aud no Syston; or, the Contrasts, By Maris Bénson, Authot of 
Thoughts on Education. 6s. 
Siatement respecting adult Sebeols. 18, : 
The Matkers of Meorficids ; a Vision by the late Aftbar Geiffinhoof. 9. ; 
Miscellancous. 
I 
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12 Literary Intelligence: 


Miscellaneous Tracts on Religious, Political, and Agricultural Subjects. 
Richerd Watson, D.D. F.R.S. Lord Bishop of Llandaff. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

An Address to the Magistracy of the County of Middlesex, on the Motives that 
should influence their Votes at the ap ‘ing Election of Chairman of the 
Quarter Sessions of the County of Middlesex and City of Westthinster; with 
some Remarks on the Secrets uf Justiciig. 1s. 

The Museum ; or Man as he is. By a Lerdof the Creation: 5s. 

Morsels for Merry anid Melancholy Mortals. 4s. . | 

Theory on the Classification of Beauty. and Deformity, and their Curtespond- 


ence with Physiognomonic Expression, &c: ‘ Iilustrated with Charts and Plates. - 


By Mary Anne Schimmelpennich, Author of a Tour to Alet. 4to. SI. 13s, 6d. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. : 
Ways and Meansin Lieu of the Property Tax; first proposed 
to and approved by the late Mf. Perceval, by Capt. Fatrman. 
A Memorial offered to her R. H. Princess Sophia, Electoress 
and Duchess Dowager of Hanover, containing a delineation of 
the Constitution and Policy of England, with Anecdotes of re- 
markable Persons of that time, by the late Bishop Burnet: 
Published from the original in the Royal Library at Hanover, 
by permission of the Prince Regent. 
: The remains of the late John Tweddall, M.A. Fellow of Tri- 





nity College, Cambridye, with a selection of his Letters written - 


from the Continent. | 

A selection from the Works of George Wither, by Mr. Gutch, 
of Pyistol, in Three Octavo Volumes. 7 

A continuation of Mr. Eustace’s Jour in Italy, in a Third 
Quarto Volume. : ; 

A Geological Itinerary through the Counties of Warwick, 
Stafford and Derby, with coloured Plates, in an Octavo Vos 
lune. 


A Republication in Folio Volumes of Sir William Dugdale’s ' 


History and Antiquities of the County of Warwick, with a great 
accession of Materials, historical and local. 

Travels in Europe and Africa, by Col. Keatinge, with nume- 
rous Engravings. - 7 

Memoirs of Thirty Years of the Life of the Empress Jose- 

hine. | 
av" Histery of the War in Spain and Portugal, from the Year 
1807 to 1814, by General Sarrazin. | 

Memoirs of the French Campaigns in Spain, of 1808, 9, 10, 
by M. Roccu, Officer of Hussars. ' * 

A Supplement to the Memoirs of the Life, Writings, §c. of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, by Mr. Northcote. 

A Historical Survey of the Character of Napoleon Buona- 
parte, drawn from his own Words and Actions, by the Author of 
the “ Secret art A sin + ea ewe” 

A Granimar of the English Language, with various Ilustra- 
tions, by the Rev. J. Sutelip C. 








